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WATCH DEVELOPMENTS 


How Market Had Been Growing Until 
Subr urine Note Changed Matters 
Wednesday 


SO. AMERICAN GOLD SHIPMENTS 
Neutral-German Market Was $5,000.- 
000 on Wednesday—Re-insurance 
By Fire Companies Talk 
The German note about the new sub- 
marine warfare campaign, and the 
closing of the Port of New York, com- 
pletely changed the marine insurance 
situation. The following story, written 
early this week, showed what the ma- 
rine insurance market facilities were 
up to Wednesday afternoon, at which 
time the German note was made public: 


New York 
printed a story to the effect that bank- 


Ever since the “Times” 


: * evs » . PD 
ers are having difficulty 1% getting in- 


surance on gold shipped to South Amer- 
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ica, the newspapers have been full of 
fanciful regarding 
The climax 
week by the New 
editorial, 


statements marine 


insurance facilities. was 


York 
which 


capped this 
“Commercial” in an 
said: “These bankers have been doubly 
insurance 


handicapped by the lack of 


facilities and for the lack of bottoms. 
They found it 


insurance on more than $500,000.” 


have impossible to get 


How Neutral-German Market Has 
Grown 


The Eastern Underwriter saw a num- 
ber of marine insurance companies and 
brokers this week, inquiry unearthing 
the following facts: 

The German and neutral market be- 
fore the war absorbed probably $500,- 
000. The entrance of a number of fire 
insurance companies into the marine 
field and additional facilities have ex- 
tended this market so that at the pres- 
ent time it is about five millions, and 
rapidly growing. On shipments to which 
Great Britain has no objection the mar 
ket is practically unlimited, as can be 
easily figured when it is considered that 
Great Britain is the insurance center 
of the world. The market on shipments 
to which there is no objection is con 
Servatively figured at $25,000,000, al- 
though some marine underwriters  fig- 
ured it at as high as $30,000,000. 

The Eastern Underwriter learned al- 
80 of one agency alone which insured 
gold on a steamer going to South Amer- 
ica for $2,000,000, and that recently. 

The War Risk Insurance Bureau of 
Washington alone has he!ped out the 
market $1,000 000. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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ON INSURANCE TRAINING 


Tells Who Should Be An Agent, When 
to Start and How to Canvass 
Correctly 





VIEWS OF MINNESOTA MANAGER 


Don’t Enter Insurance on Some One’s 
Advice—Poor Job for “Cold, 
Clammy Individual” 


The J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, will this month publish the new 
book by Warren M. Horner, of Minnea- 
polis, general agent of the Provident 
Life & Trust, entitled, “Training for a 
Life Insurance Agent.” This book will 
be one of a series of training books, in 
which Don C. 
Seitz, manager of the New 
York “World”; Arthur Hornblow, editor 
of the “Theatre Magazine”; Gifford Pin- 
chot, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, C. B. 
child, Jr., and Harlan F. 


other authors will be 


business 


Fair- 
Stone. Mr. 


Horner dedicates his book to Joseph 
Ashbrook. Its chapter headings are: 
“Opportunity,” “Who Should Begin— 


When and How,” “Salesmanship,” “Sys 
tem and Efficiency,” “The Standardized 
Insurance " “General 
Methods,” 
Life Insur 
“Does it Pay to Adver 
tise?” “The Woman in Life Insurance” 
and “A Recapitulation.” 
one chapter follow: 


Representative, 
Organization 
Side-Lights on the 


Agency or 
“Some 


ance Business,” 


Extracts from 


I. Who Should Begin 
If the reader is impressed with the 


sentiment in the closing words of the 


preceding chapter, he then possesses 
one of the requisites of a life insurance 
agent. 

It is folly to engage in the work with- 
out a pulling at the heart-strings be- 
cause of the great human side of the 
business, and unless there is a thoroagh 
understanding and appreciation of life 
insurance, as a world force, in economic 
and beneficent relation to humanity, 

Too many young men waste time 
“feeling out” other people in choosing 
a vocation. If the advice of someone 
else is going to be taken on selecting a 
vocation, keep out of life insurance, be 
cause it has enough failures aboard al- 
ready. It takes a little clear grit to 
break into the life insurance profession 

it is no place for a molly-coddle. 

Then, in seeking the op'nion of others, 
much misinformation is acquired, as 
there are many individuals glib of 
tongue but void of understanding, who 
scoff at the business as a vocation. 


Self-Analysis 

4 Self-analysis should be used liberally, 
in selecting one’s life work, as to dispo- 
sition and capabilities. However, many 
persons carry self-analysis and inquiry 
beyond the necessary limits of reason 

By the same token that a person can 
do some one thing successfully, he can 
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do some other thing creditably, with the 
application of the same amount of en- 
ergy and enterprise. It is not the in- 
tention to convey the idea that a good 
blacksmith would make a painter of 
works of art, and so on, but, outside the 
fine arts and major professions, the rule 
laid down does apply. 


A Vocation 
Life insurance, as a vocation, is prop- 
erly classed in a twilight zone between 
a profession and ordinary business, em- 


bracing, as it does, the attributes. and. 


opportunities of both. It is a poor job 
for a cold, clammy individual, with a 
sordid ambition and a warped soul. It 
is a business where personality counts 

personality, with gentlemanly enthusi 
asm outside, and quick discernment of 
human nature, plus conviction, inside. 

Where doubt exists in regard to be- 
coming a life insurance salesman, study 
the characteristics of ex-presidents Taft 
and Roosevelt, and ex-premier Asquith 
and his successor, Lloyd George, as op- 
posites, and then Woodrow Wilson as 
a composite, in some degree, of all these 
personalities. 

Estimate of Celebrities 

Mr. Taft’s highly-specialized, judicial 
mind, lacking executive positiveness, 
does not possess the requisites neces- 
sary to success in life insurance field 
work. Mr. Roosevelt, with his many- 
sidedness, but with these qualities 
toned down, is fine. Mr. Asquith, with 
his great judicial and parliamentary 
ability, is too cold. Lloyd George, in 
quick grasp, human responsiveness and 
positiveness, is ideal. Woodrow Wilson 
is enough of a composite to not be set 
aside like Taft and Asquith, and too 
austere to be classed with Roosevelt 
or Lloyd George. 

It is the intention to convey to the 
reader that personalities resembling, to 
a preponderating degree, the character- 
istics of ex-President Taft and Mr. As- 
quith are not adaptable to the business; 
and that personalities, with a leaning 
toward the qualities of ex-President 
Roosevelt and Lloyd George, are equip- 
ped to an unusual degree for success. 

Furthermore, that there are a large 
number of individuals who possess the 
adaptability of President Wilson, with- 
out either the preponderating negative 
qualities of a Taft or an Asquith, or 
the overwhelming positive requisites of 
a Roosevelt or a Lloyd George, whu can 
still attain very credible accomplish- 
ments. 

The fact should be clearly visualized 
that there is more adaptability in the 
human make-up than most people real- 
ize, and this should not be overlooked, 
especially with young people. With 
reasonable adaptability, opportunity and 
determination are mighty factors. 

The author is firmly convinced that a 
careful study of the foregoing will 
greatly aid individuals seeking light as 
to their fitness or adaptability for the 
business of life insurance, and that their 
own deliberative judgment, exercised by 
such process, is far more valuable than 
a hasty conclusion reached by shopping 
around for ideas. 

In conclusion, for this part, remember 
that there is an opening for individuals 
of moderate, average and exceptional 
ability, as mentioned in the first chap- 
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ter, and as will be more clearly shown 
in those to follow. 


II. When 


A generation ago, young men at the 
threshold of their life’s work rarely en- 
tered the business. The young man 
who did so was the exception, not the 
rule. It was commonly supposed that a 
young man could not cope with the dif- 
ficulties and obstacles to be overcome, 
in lack of understanding and prejudice 
existing in the public mind. It was 
thought necessary to employ, as agents, 
older men who had acquired ability to 
meet and overcome difficulties. This 
led to the practice of recruiting for 
agents from among those who had spent 
years in other fields of work, and de- 
sired to change to something more 
lucrative and congenial, and also from 
the ranks of failures and the down-and- 
outs. 

This was a baneful practice, and it 
has been difficult to outgrow the evil. 
When the business awoke to an appre- 
ciation of its possibilities for young 
men, and to the fact that it needed their 
fighting qualities and growing propen- 
sities, it found the early practice had 
built an artificial wall to keep out these 
young men. 

Hiowever, this aloofness is rapidly 


wearing away, because of more stand- 
ardized methods and better understand- 
ing. Young men, college graduates, and 
al] those with a purposeful attitude to- 
ward their future find a ready and lucra- 
tive market for their activities, if ap- 
plied with zeal and determination. 

It is entirely fitting that young men 
should take up life insurance as their 
initial work, and follow it through to 
the end of their life’s journey. There 
is nothing against, and everything in 
favor of such a practice, as in all im- 
portant vocations. They should begin 
when young, and spend their building, 
constructive years fitting themselves for 
the big things of place and accomplish- 
ment which can only come in any life 
or profession by years of growth and 
development. 

Happily, educational institutions 
through their own vision in practicaliz- 
ing education, and with the aid of lead- 
ing insurance men, are incorporating 
life insurance in their curricula, so that 
graduates are better fitted to under- 
stand life insurance as an economic 
force, and its relation to them as a 
means of livelihood. 


Schools of Salesmanship 


Many companies and large agencies 
have their own schools of insurance and 


salesmanship, and abundant opportunity 
is given the younger generation to 
grasp the advantages which the _ busi- 
ness offers. The training given in these 
courses, and in real service, is very 
valuable, even if the recruit should 
eventually follow some other calling. 

While life insurance is pre-eminently 
a business to enter while young, as an 
initial venture no hard-and-fast rule can 
be laid down. Many men have taken 
up the work later in life, because of its 
freedom of time and operation, and 
made conspicuous successes, but these 
same men would, of course, have gone 
much further had they applied their 
activities from the start. 

Therefore, the life insurance business 
should be taken up by young men—col- 
lege graduates, high school graduates, 
or other young men who select it as 
their first and only vocation. 


Ill. How 

Many a good life insurance agent has 
never reached a reasonable fruition of 
his powers, or has left the business 
as a total or partial failure, because of 
a poor start. 

The first essential for a beginner is 
to thoroughly understand the business, 
in its broad economic aspects. This 

(Continued on page 11) 








Assets (Paid-for Basis) 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Sixty-Seventh Annual Statement 


January 1, 1917 








INCOME 
$ 2,218,360 
$11,076,302 


JAN. 1 
1892 
1917 








U. S., State and Municipal Bonds, at Par.$22,025,033.10 | Insurance Reserves ............e02---. $49,240,963.50 
(Market Value Dec. 31, 1916, $22,434,915.10) FUGIY TACRORVEE: ios. 6ce tik cssiediisaciaws 5,901,450.50 
Mortgages, First Liens................. 30,637,993.46 | Extra Reserves ..........00.eeeeeeeees 127,762.48 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes....... 10,393,142.30 | Reserves on Supplementary Contracts... 325,136.00 
Real Estate, Its Office Buildings....... 251,500.00 | Policy Claims under adjustment........ 176,070.75 
Cash in Banks and Office............... 714,974.99 | (No policy in litigation) 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 1,515,197.47 | Other Liabilities ...............-...05. 129,097.38 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums.... 886,678.52 | Taxes Payable in 1917................. 213,243.43 
y= oS ena 1,520.98 | Dividends Due and Unpaid..... eee 65,164.56 
Dividends payable in 1917.............. 1,556,282.53 
DeTOPVOd BUPDIUS 2... ccccsccccctcecece 4,533,323.23 
| RROROLRT TOG oo ini seiv'sdidedsewewe eas 4,157,546.46 
PE ie Savvcnspucseand een $66,426,040.82 | TOTAL...............0...... $66,426,040.82 
1916 RECORD 

Largest Paid-for Issue......... in history of Company $27,052,000 

Largest Premium Receipts. ‘ * fi " 7,100,000 

Largest Payments to Policyholders s 4 vi ” 6,877,000 

Largest Interest Income........ Wi ” a 7a 3,142,000 

Largest Dividend Payments..... a = - si 1,472,000 

Largest Dividends Payable (Set aside for Payment in 1917). 1,556,000 


The municipal bond holdings of the Company are valued at par. The present market value 
exceeds the par value by $409,882, but, as any valuation above par of securities to be held to 
maturity has no legitimate purpose except to indicate their quality, the Company takes no 
advantage in its statement of this appreciation in value. 


PROGRESS IN THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


ASSETS SURPLUS 
$ 7,625,780 $ 911,732 
$66,426,040 $4,157,546 


FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


Liabilities (Paid-for Basis) 


OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 


JAN. 1 
1892 
1917 


$ 51,369,348 
$212,037,400 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 
Plans Compiled 


76.94 PER CENT. ON LIFE CON- 
TRACTS 
Total Endowment Plans Last Year 
$10,469,120—Amount of Corpora- 
tion and Partnership 
The Northwestern Mutual Life has 
compiled for agents of the Company 
the popularity of the various plans ot 
insurance written by the Company for 
1915 and 1916. The comparison follows: 


1915-1916 
1915 
Amount 





1916 
Amount 


Ordinary Life ..$ 67,616,480 $ 78,294,100 
Sate Cae. cisexcecece ade * errr 
1) Pay. Life ..cccccccecsee 1,089,500 1,776,400 
S$ Pay, Life cccscsscvcsces 1,165,600 1,271,500 
Mae, LAO sevnvasvesdens 36,236,980 41,536,140 
Single Pay. Life.......... 11,300 9,100 
Total Life Plans........ $106,124,860 $122,887,240 
ae res 211,900 286,800 
§ Year Endt. ...ccccceses 589,500 816,900 
mVYear Endt. .....c-e0- 5,086,920 5,322,720 
$ Year Endt. ....cecscece 511,700 629,600 
Mm Vear Endt.. ccoccccccees 1,252,500 1,456,300 
35 Year Endt 225,800 371,000 
@ Year Endt.. ..ccsccccess 832,200 917,600 
1 Pay. 15 Year Endt 47 000 27,000 
10 Pay 0 Year Endt. 42,000 22.000 
0 Pay. 25 Year Endt Te 8 86—« s&seswaend 
10 Pay. 30 Year Endt. 17,000 2,000 
ip Pay. 38 Year Bndt....+ secscsse “essverss 
0 Pay. 40 Year Emdt.....  cevessss  svvseces 
15 Pay. 20 Year Endt 6,000 39,000 
15 Pay 5 Year Endt. Y 7 
15 Pay. 30 Year Endt. 13,000 1,000 
15 Pay. 35 Year Endt (oer ere 
15 Pay. 40 Year Endt..... 2,000 1,000 
Pay. 25 Year Endt. 3,000 13,000 
” Pay. 30 Year Endt,.... 68,500 91,000 
2%) Pay. 35 Year Endt..... 16,000 10,000 
” Pay. 40 Year Endt 60,000 84,800 
Single Pay. End......c06.2  cvsvcese 70,000 
Modified Life ..........+. 441,000 307,000 
Total Endt. Plans......$ 9,512,020 $ 10,469,120 
Convertible Term -$ 22,342,400 $ 26,344,580 
Total other than Corpora 

tion and Partnership...$137,979,280 $159,700,940 


Corporation and Partnership 


Grainnty LATE csccccsvesss $ 3,492,900 $ 6,845,500 
W Pay, Late cccctscccsccee § sesesvcs 80,000 
ee. GAME sccwexcctoosen 25,000 24,000 
Bias, LAS svcevdvcocses 406,500 967 500 
Se eeer GPE, sscesccvenns 5,000 20,000 
DB Vear EnGk,. scccvccseces 51,000 43.000 
2 Year Endt. ..... 239,000 375,000 
VOM Bah, swascsvcses< (ere 
MW Fear ENG, scciccecscce sesecoee 5,000 
weer WME. asncecsccace § seneouse — sonesnes 
wet TOMER. axkccciaaven « saeuepie 50,000 
Convertible Term 1,952,500 3,432,500 
Modified Life ............ 2,500 62,500 
Total Corporation ind 


POVINeTERID ocseccctsesds $ 6,204,400 $ 11,908,000 


wand Total .sccses 


. - -$144,183,680 $171,608,940 


NEW OFFICE 


Daniel Boone, Jr., has been elected 
vice-president and secretary of the 
Midland Life, of Kansas City. Mr. 


Boone has been secretary of the Com- 
pany since its organization. 
The Midland Life, paid for $2,979,600 


in 1916; with insurance in force of 
$9,086,074, an increase of $1,439,849 


over 1915. 


MUTUAL LIFE’S STATEMENT 
$175,377,932 New Insurance Paid for 
Last Year—Payments to Policy- 
holders $68,654,843 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
in its annual statement shows that dur- 
ing 1916, the Company paid its policy- 
holderg a total of $68,654,843.80—a sum 
exceeding the amount received directly 
from policyholders through premiums 
by $6,748,758.97. The balance sheet for 


1916 shows a contingency reserve of 
$16,252,739.77. This was an increase 


over 1915 of $1,627,160.61, while in that 
year also there had been an increase in 
this item of $1,977,963.97, making total 
increases in 
124.58. 

The new insurance paid for in 
including dividends of $4,766,295, 
additions was $175,377,932. 

Policies the Mutual already 
in force were increased during the yea: 
by $6,321,132, and policies pre 
terminated were revived to the 
of $2,518,949. 


the two years of $3,605,- 


1916, 
and 


of 


iously 
imount 
This makes the total of 


new insurance placed upon the books 
during the year $184,218,013. The cash 
on hand at the close of the year was 
but $4,383,965.63, as it is the Company’s 
purpose to keep its funds closely in- 
vested. This balance represents an 
amount considerably less than three 
weeks’ income. 


The insurance in force is $1,687,797,- 
°76 
«f¥. 


HOME OFFICE CHANGES 


Frank C. Lewis Succeeds H. L. Mitchell 
With Northwestern Mutual as 
General Loan Agent 

H. L. Mitchell, for twenty-six years 
connected with the loan department of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life as loan 
agent in Towa, and later as general 
loan agent, has resigned, his resigna 
tion taking effect December 31, 1916. 

Frank C. Lewis, for many years the 
Company’s loan agent in South Dakota, 
has been appointed his successor. 

W. H. Dallas, who for several years 
very successfully represented the Com- 
pany at Philadelphia under the general 
agency of Messrs. Fansler & Hoffman, 
has accepted a position in the agency 
department of the home office, and as 
sumed his new duties January 1. 


ON LEGAL RESERVE BASIS 


The Western Mutual Life Associa- 
tion, of Los Angeles, is preparing to 
transfer from the assessment to the 
legal reserve basis. 

The association has about $17,000,- 
000 insurance in force. 


Germania Life To 


Hold Field Convention 


WILL TAKE PLACE IN NEW OR- 
LEANS IN SEPTEMBER NEXT 





Company Wrote More Than $21,000,000 
Last Year—Mortality 63 Per Cent. 
of Expected 


For the first time in the history of 
the Company the Germania Life is to 
hold a general convention of field men. 
This event will take place in New Or- 
leans two days preceding the conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. It is believed that at 
least seventy-five managers and agents 
will attend. 

The Germania Life paid for more than 
$21,000,000 last year and for 1917 is look- 
ing forward to a $25,000,000 year. Busi- 
ness submitted for January was $3,350,- 


000; about $1,250,000 more than last 
January, which was the largest in the 
history of the Company. 
War Fund Grows 
The Germania’s losses in the war 
have ‘been so small that its war fund 
has increased. In other words, the 


extra payments made for the extra risk 
have been greater than the payments 
made out of the war fund. 

The Company’s mortality record for 
1916 was the lowest in the history of 
the Company, being 63 per cent. of the 
expected. 

Extract From Letter to Field Men 

In a letter to field men in reference 
to the convention T. Louis Hansen, 
superintendent of agencies, said in part: 

“The best year in the Company’s his- 


tory as regards paid-for business has 
just closed, showing an increase of 
nearly $6,000,000 over the year 1915. 
This splendid achievement would not 
have been possible without the deter- 
mined efforts made by the Company's 
field men to establish new and higher 
records for themselves and the Com 
pany, and | extend to you, as one of 
them, cordial congratulations and sin 
cere thanks for your earnest co-opera 


tion during the year 1916. 

“President Cillis has just announced 
to you the adoption by the Company of 
a very attractive double’ indemnity 
clause covering death by accident of 
any kind, and there is thus furnished 
you a splendid new feature to add to 
what is already considered one of the 
most liberal policy contracts on the 
market.” 


Fr. L. WRIGHT SPEAKS 

The Pittsburgh Life Underwriters As 
sociation held its annual meeting at 
the William Penn Hotel on Wednesday. 
Flavel L. Wright, general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in Harris- 
burg, was the principal speaker. Twen- 
ty-six new members joined, representing 
a dozen different companies. 


ENDORSED BY T. A. BUCKNER 


Vice-President of New York Life 
Tells Agents National Association 
Does Constructive Work 


Vice-President Lawrence Priddy, of 


the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, letter presi- 
life underwriters’ 
associations of the United States, read- 
ing in part as follows: 


My Dear Sirs: For some years past 
ii has been extremely difficult for as- 
sociation men to interest New York 
Life people generally in lending their 
moral and financial support to the 
various activities of the association. 
This is to be accounfed for in part be- 
cause the impression has for years 
prevailed among New York Life people 
that the officers of the Company did 
not wish them to’ become active asso- 
ciation men. 
the past two or three 
the attitude of the Company towards 
the association movement has had a 
marked change, so much so that at a 
conference of the officers, inspectors of 
agencies and agency directors held in 
Augusta, Ga., the middle of this month. 
Vice-President Thomas A. Buckner 
made a clear statement at that meeting 
etting forth the Company's position 
with reference to the association. I did 
not hear his remarks, but I am reliably 
informed that in substance he said that 
the association was at this time doing 
a wonderfully constructive work for 
the good of the agents and the business 
generally; and that the officers of the 
Company believed it would be wise for 
the Company’s employes generally to 
lend their support to the movement by 
becoming active members of the vari- 
ous associations. The writer has per 
sonally talked this matter over at length 
with the executive officers of the Com- 
pany any number of times and is posi- 
tive that they are now entirely in 
sympathy with the association move 
ment and the work it is doing. 


has written a 
the 


to 


dents of local 


During years 


The purpose of this letter is to sug- 


gest that you at once delegate one or 
more active members of your associa 
tion to call on New York Life agents 


in your city and community and secure 
their applications for membership. 


A. E. MORRISON DEAD 


Arthur E. Morrison, of Portland, Me., 
president of the Hastern $100,000 dl- 
vision of the Mutual Life of New York 
Field Clubs, died recently at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., where he had gone in De- 
cember to spend the winter. Mr. Mor- 
rison was chosen to head the Eastern 
section of the Field Clubs at the Buf 
falo convention of last summer. He 
had been with the Company for the 
past 16 years, and for the past six or 
seven years had maintained a consist- 
ent record of good production. 
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pNDUSTRIAL CONCERNS throughout the land are proving the patriot- 
ism of business by insuring entire staffs of employees. 
will lend a hand—make it easy for firms to insure their workers. 


Family Insurance has placed America First in Life Insurance, and Group Insurance 


will help to keep it there. 


The Prudential has a fine Group plan. 


that has tried it. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Group Insurance is endorsed by every concern 
Send for brief, forceful, descriptive circular. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office : 


The Prudential 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Johnson & Monser 
Banquet i in Buffalo 


DREW, WIL LIAM WINTON, 
AND OTHERS THERE 


A. A. 
A. CERF 
Unique Seating Arrangement By 
Colors—App a Week, 170 Weeks, 
De Long’s Record 


Buffalo, Jan. 30.—The annual re-union 
of the Johnson and Monser general 
agency of the Mutual Benefit Life at 
Buffalo was held Friday and Saturday. 
The program included a review of the 
annual statement of the Company 
by A. A. Drew, superintendent of agents, 
who with William Winton, also of the 
home office, is making a six weeks’ tour 
of the genera] agencies of the Company. 

At Friday after- 
noon, J. Elliott Hall, of the Day & 
Newark, agency, described in 
detail the workings of the Mutual Bene- 
fit saving plan. L. A. Cerf, of New 
York, then led in a general] discussion, 


the first session on 


Cornish, 


after which the meeting was adjourned 


until Saturday. 

William Winton opened the meeting 
on Saturday by reading a paper on “Un- 
used Opportunities.” W. H. Stanley, of 
the Buffalo general agency, then dis- 
played economic charts which he had 
prepared and he was followed by 
Charles Scherholz, of the policy depart- 
ment of the home office, who talked on 
supplemental agreements. W. H. Beers, 
Jr., manager in Rochester, used as his 
subject, “How to Sell Larger Policies,” 
and at the afternoon session he spoke 
again on the pace maker plan. 

In the afternoon general discussion 
was again in order and was again led 
by Mr. Cerf. CC. M. Hollis, of the De- 
troit agency, gave some of his ideas on 
how to increase the productive power 
of an agent, which was followed by dis- 
cussion led by C. G. Monser, of Johnson 
& Monser. 


Records of Producers 

At the banquet in the evening General 
A. S. Johnson, of Johnson & Mon- 
ser, was toastmaster. Mr. Cerf said 
that his general agency was continuing 
to produce at the rate of $1,000,000 per 
month and that to January 24 had al- 
ready paid for that amount in 1917. Mr. 
Monser announced the standing of the 
individuals connected with the general 
agency under the consecutive week 
plan, which he said was originated in 
the Johnson & Monser general agency. 
They were as follows: (. FE. De Long, 


of Buffalo, had produced at least one 
application per week for 170 weeks; W. 
H. Judd, of Rochester, for 137 weeks; 
F. J. McCarvel, of Buffalo, for 137 
weeks; R. J. Rosenblum, Buffalo, for 
132 weeks; H. G. Quick, Elmira, 106 
weeks; H. L. Parker, Rochester, 8&8 


weeks; C. E. George, Buffalo, 39 weeks; 
E. L. Monser, Buffalo, 36 weeks; M. S. 
Connor, Buffalo, 34 weeks; and L. E. 
Gready, Binghamton, 33 weeks. To each 
agent who had produced at least one 
application for 25 consecutive weeks, a 
prize was awarded and Mr. Monser an- 
nounced that a new plan had been 
adopted so that if a man won the medal 
twice in succession, instead of being 
given two medals, some fitting token 
would be given his wife, thereby gain- 
ing her support of the effort.for in- 
creased production. 

A unique plan was used in seating the 
agents at the banquet. The first five 
leaders were seated at a table decorated 
with purple; the next eight at a red 
table; the next group at a white table 
and the agents producing less than 50,- 
000 at an undecorated table. This rela- 
tive standing will be carried through 
the year. Mr. Monser said an agent 
“would be forced to show his colors.” 


Annual Meeting of 
Buffalo Association 


GUESTS HEAR HOW G. T. 
GOT FIRST JOB 


WILSON 


Enthusiastic Gathering of Underwriters 
—Charles F. Adams President of 
Buffalo Association 


meeting of 


The January the Buffalo 
Life Underwriters’ Association was 
held last Friday at the Ellicott Club, 
Buffalo. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the organization ladies were 
present, there being about 250 men 
and women in attendance. It was such 
a success that President Charles F. 


night” 
thereafter. 


Adams announced that “ladies 


would be an annual affair 
George T. Wilson Guest of Honor 
The 

speaker 


honor and principal 


Wilson, 


guest of 
was George T. 
vice-president of the Equitable. 
lowing his address Mr. Wilson 
forced to hurry away in order 
in New York on Saturday 


second 
Fol 
was 
to be 
where he 


presided at a dinner given to Joseph 
H. Choate, famous diplomat and lawyer, 
on the occasion of the latter’s 85th 
birthday. 

Adams introduced Mr. Wil- 
14 year old boy—one of 119 
ambitious youngsters—who 41 years 
ago last May 31 responded to a sign 
in a lower Broadway window reading, 
“Boy wanted. Apply at this office to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock.” 

“The president of this association,“ 
Mr. Adams said, “looking up from his 
desk saw a short, stockily-built young- 
ster with curly hair and every one of 
the curls red. One glance was enough. 
Rising from his chair the president 
said, ‘Young man, you’re hired. You 
will start immediately. Your salary 
will be $4 per week’.” 

Mr. Wilson took for his 
is the appointed time,” and his de- 
scription of the proper manner to 
handle the man who puts off until to- 
morrow the signing of the application 
drew the hearty applause of those 
present. 

William Winton, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Mutual 
Benefit, also addressed the Association. 

Among those present were Dr. George 
S. Staniland, medical supervisor of the 
Metropolitan Life in Buffalo; Walter 


President 
son as the 


text, “Now 


agent in Buffalo 
Leonard R. 


J. Shephard, general 
of Massachusetts Mutual; 


Bissell, general agent Northwestern 
Mutual. 

The executive committee is com- 
posed of Raymond F. Brown, Travelers; 
Percy G. Lapey, John Hancock; Fred. 
erick A. G. Merrill, State Mutual; New- 
ton KE. Turgeon, Union Central, and 
Charles G. Venneman, Mutual Life. 

Every life company doing business 
in Buffalo was represented at the meet- 


ing. 
The next meeting will be the annual 

meeting. 

LARGE 

disability 

lowa was first 


DISABILITY ON 

When the 
Equitable Life of 
it was restricted in the case of 
policies to the amount which the Com- 
pany retained, inasmuch as _ arrange- 
ments had not at that time been mede 
for the reinsuring of this feature on the 
excess line. The Company now an- 
nounces that a contract with the re 
insuring company has been completed 
covering this feature and it will, ae- 
cordingly, accept applications for the 
disability benefit on business up to $59,- 
000 at the ages where this amount of 
insurance ‘s accepted. 


POLICIES 
the 


issued 


benefit of 


large 








ALFRED D. FOSTER, 


Gross Assets .. 


New Insurance 


EDWARD W. 


LATHROP E. 








= 


Policy Reserve and other 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard. . 


Received for Premiums 
Total Income ........ 


qid-for 
Total Insurance in Force 


ALLEN, Manager 
i Astor House Building, New York City 
BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York City 
CHARLES A. HINKLEY, General Agent 
White Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE) COMPANY 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


D. F. 


President 


JACOB A. BARBEY, Sceretary 


Abstract from the Seventy-Third Annual Report 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1916 


Liabilities $73, 








a rome * 


Cutler 
HENRY P. 


$79,095,500.69 
3,729,048.31 
$5,366,452.38 


$11,067,837.14 
$14,762,030.84 


741,374.52 


$44,176,773.00 
$337,404, 704.00 


HENDERSON & MANN, General Agents 
Building, 
WICKES, 
Union Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
MARSTON & SMALLEY, ( 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





APPEL, Vice-President 


Increase 
$4,820,520.01 
$4,574,257.31 

$246,262.70 





$875,527.79 
$1 265,255.33 
$506,503.41 


$8, 120,860.00 
$27,704,733.00 


Rochester, N. Y. 


General Agent 


reneral Agents 
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Metropolitan Life Superintendents Meet 
and Hear Reports of a Great Year 


Vice-President Haley Fiske Tells of Records Broken Not Only in Production Gains, 
But in Keeping Down Lapses and Expenses—New Fourth Vice-President 
Kavanagh’s Duties to be in Connection With Group Insurance 


Once a year the superintendents of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, from ocean to ocean, in this coun- 
try and in Canada, gather in New York 
City for half a week of sessions. 

It is the custom of the Metropolitan 
Life at the end of the first morning 
session to hand out the Company’s state- 
ment for the year ending December 
81st: so the superintendents are prac- 
tically the first persons in the country 
to learn what these figures are. At the 
meeting the leading officers of the Com- 


pany deliver addresses, and the work 
for the ensuing twelve months is 


mapped ont. 
Nearly 17,000,000 Policyholders 

The figures for last year are amaz- 
ing. The gain of income over 1915 was 
almost $15,000,000. The Company is a 
few thousand short of seventeen mil- 
lion policyholders. The outstanding in- 
surance is $3,482,431,996. The assets 
are $608,097,634. 

Although there was a rainstorm, John 
R. Hegeman, the veteran president of 
the Company, was on hand at the first 
eession to welcome the superintendents 
to New York. His reception would have 
gladdened the heart of a candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States. 
Delegates stood on their feet, cheered 
and waved handkerchiefs, banged 
chairs, and otherwise showed their af- 
fections for the head of the Company. 
Mr. Hegeman said that ianguage failed 
when it came to describing the achieve- 
ments of the Metropolitan. He declared 
that the new insurance paid for in the 
industrial department was $243,900,252, 
which with revivals and increases of 
$73,940,173 made a total paid-for busi- 
ness in 1916 of $317,840,425. Complete 
ordinary paid-for insurance was $279,- 
016,103, making the complete writings 
$596,856,528. The Company has paid 
policyholders since organization, plus 
amount now invested for their security, 
$1,152,835,033. 


Mr. Fiske Analyzes Figures 
When Mr. Hegeman sat down, Vice- 
President Haley Fiske said that Mr. 


Hegeman would not regard life as worth 
living, “if he could not be a real part, 
and the real head of this greatest of 
companies,” and if deprived of the 
privilege of meeting men who loved him 
80 well. Mr. Fiske analyzed the figures 
in the annual statement. He said, “We 
have made the greatest gain in assets 
that has ever been made by any com- 
pany before. ‘We have written the larg- 
est amount of insurance that any com- 
pany has written in the history of the 
business. We beat all previous records 
and made the largest gain of insurance 
in force, that has been made in the 
history of the world. We have made 
the largest gain in premium income and 
In total income.” 

Mr. Fiske makes it a point to meet 
» every superintendent and agent of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company at 
least once every three years. Since 
the last gathering of superintendents in 
this city, he visited forty-five conven- 
ions. Few executives in life insurance, 
if any, travel so much. At each con- 
vention he has preached welfare work, 
keep down the lapses and reduce the 
expenses. He told the superintendents 
that his advice had borne fruit. “You 
have cut down the ratio of industrial 
expense to the lowest figure ever known 
to the history of the business,” he said. 
You have beaten all records in per- 
sistency of business.” During the 16,- 
000 mile tour that Mr. Fiske made last 
year he never during any speech told 
representatives of the Company that 
they must make increases in the indus- 


trial or write more ordinary. As before 
stated, his talks had but three key- 
notes: lapse, expense and welfare work. 

Of the nearly 17,000,000 policies in 
force, 800,000 of them are intermediate 
(ordinary) policies. The industrial may 
lose when the intermediate gains, but 
the agent should think of the correct 
type of coverage only. He described 


rate for 1915 (not having the 1916 fig- 
ures for other companies). The net 
termination ratio, i. e., deducting revi- 
vals from lapses, to the mean number of 
policies in force, was only 5.63 in the 
Metropolitan. Mr, Fiske then gave ter- 
mination rates on same basis of three 
of the greatest of the old line com- 
panies not issuing industrial insurance. 


METROPOLITAN’S NEW FOURTH VICE- PRESIDENTS 


GEORGE B. SCOTT 


the good judgment necessary for agents 
in knowing what insurance should be 
carried, saying that no agent should 
overload a man, nor should he neglect 
legitimate opportunities to make the 
protection sufficient. 

“Your business and mine is to serve 
faithfully the working man and work- 
ing woman in the United States and 
Canada,” was one of Mr. Fiske’s strik- 
ing statements to the superintendents 
last week. 

Expenses 

In discussing expenses, Mr. Fiske said 
that the ratio for 1916 was thirty-one per 
cent. Ten years ago it was forty-four per 
cent. At the same time the payment to 
policyholders was increased from thirty- 


five to forty-six per cent. He said 
that the total expense of the welfare 
department had been much more than 


paid by the saving in expense. He then 
stated that for the first time in the his- 
tory of industrial insurance the loading 
on industrial net premiums will carry 
the business; in other words, it is ade- 
quate to pay the expense. 
Lapses 

Mr. Fiske had a lot to say about the 
decrease in lapses. The Company 
lapsed 420,000 less policies in 1916 than 
in 1915. Of policies written in 1916, 
the Metropolitan had over 84 per cent. 
of the policies in force on December 
“1st. “We are fighting for the persis- 
tence and the existence of industrial 
insurance,” he said. The Company re- 
vived 432,000 policies during the year. 

In his banquet address on Saturday 
evening Mr. Fiske returned to this sub- 
ject and made a_ statement which 
amazed his audience and will surprise 


all students of the business. He com- 
pared the Metropolitan’s 1916 lapse 
rate in the industrial with the lapse 





KAVANAGH 


JAMES K 


They were as follows: 6.28, 6.95 and 
8.34. 
11,771 Agents 
At the superintendents’ meeting Mr. 
Fiske said the number of agents of the 


Company is 11,771. Number of deputies 
is 1,572. The agent’s average remunera 
tion is $24 a week Some years ago 
they earned something like $12 a week 
Mr. Fiske then read the records of some 
of the territories. 

The Metropolitan territory had a net 
lapse per $100 of debit, of less than 
nine cents. Revivals per dollar of lapse, 
44144 cents, ten cents better than the 
Company revival record Ratio of per 
sistency to issue of 1916 was 85.52 

In he Great Western territory the 
percentage of advance payment was 
94% per cent Percentage of placed 
busin to apportionment was 124 per 
cent Average gain in force per man, 
per month, was $1,292 


For some years that part of the Great 
Northern territory located in Canada, 
made a higher increase per man, per 
week, than was made in the United 
States or by the Company, and had 
paid for a higher average per man, per 
month, in the ordinary than elsewhere 

A New Fourth 

Mr. Fiske then made some announce 
ments of unusual interest, particularly 
what he had to say was news to 
nearly every person present, including 
some of the officers 

One of the announcements the 
elevation of James EK. Kavanagh to be 
fourth vice-president The convention 
was on its feet in a minute cheering 
the news. Mr. Kavanagh is a Canadian 
who began as a school teacher. He 
thought the work was too confining, 
and became an industrial agent in Tor- 
onto. His superior ability quickly as- 


Vice-President 


as 


was 


serted itself, and he was advanced to 
assistant superintendent. Later he won 
his spurs as superintendent in St. John, 
where his record was remarkable. 
About eleven years ago he was made a 
superintendent of agencies. He is stu- 
dious, affable, unassuming. Mr. Kav- 
anagh’s duties as four vice-president 
will be largely in connection with group 
insurance, 

Mr. Fiske announced that the Cana 
dian territory would be separated from 
the Great Northern, and that Harry 
Kay, superintendent of Montreal West, 
would be superintendent of agencies, 
succeeding Mr. Kavanagh. 

It was also announced that New York 
State would be a separate territory, 
called the Empire State, with Harry J. 
Miller as superintendent. New Jersey has 
been taken away from the Metropolitan 
territory and attached to Pennsylvania, 
which will be known hereafter as the 
Middle Atlantic territory, with James 
Smithies as superintendent. Mr. Smith- 
ies was first in charge of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Eastern Pennsylvania later 
being added. He has been unusually 
successful. 


A Few 


Telling of 


Individual 


records of different 
Mr. Fiske said that Frederick B. Bar- 
clay, of Bay Ridge, L. I., who became 
an agent in 1905, superintendent in 
1908, having two deputies and forty 
agents, made an actual increase last 
year of twenty cents per agent. He 
qualified 100 per cent. of his debits. His 
lapses per $100 per debit were less than 
> cents. In ordinary more than §1,- 
000,000 was placed 

William Schmidt, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
who began in 1911, and was appointed 
superintendent in 1916, had an actual 
increase of $86 Average lapse was 

than six cents; 91 per cent. of the 

business written in 1916 was in force 
at the end of the year 

The famous Monahan, of 
winner of many trophies, had advance 
payments of $12,000; had an increase 
of twenty-four cents per man, per agent; 
had $2,000,000 or more ordinary. Aver- 
age per month, per man, $2,469 He 
was awarded the Veterans’ Trophy for 
the fourth time, which insures his per 
manent possession of it 

George P. Higgins, of Norwich, with 
eleven agents and no deputies, made 
an actual increase of twenty-three cents 
per man, and 91 per cent. of insurance 
was still in force at the end of the year 


Records 


men, 


less 


Chicago, 


Following Mr. Fiske, James M. Craig, 
the actuary, made interesting analysis 
of the various figures. 


Ecker Discusses Co’s Investments 
Frederick H. Ecker, treasurer of the 
Metropolitan Life, was introduced by 
Mr. Fiske as a man who had entered 
the service of the Company as a boy, 
and who has grown in ability, experi 
ence and judgment “until I look with 
awe at the standing he has in Wall 
Street.” Mr. Ecker said that the 1916 
statement was the best that the Metro 
politan has ever made, particularly from 
the standpoint of the sound value of the 
important when we consider 
that the country has passed through a 
decade that has tested the quality of 
security values more than any other 
single decade. He called attention to 
the fact that 43,000 miles of operated 
railroad property are in the hands of 
receivers, and he asked himself the 
question, “Did this touch the Metro 
politan at all?” “It did,” he said 
“Some of our investments were affected 
by the number of railroad corporations 
which went into the hands of a receiver, 
but it did not touch the surface of the 
integrity of the assets of the Company.” 
The Insurance Department requests 
that certain securities owned by life 
insurance companies, must deduct “be- 
low the line,” i. e., taken out of ad- 
mitted assets. For 1916 the Metropol- 
itan had taken below the line just $179,- 
000 out of $608,000,000 assets. He 
thought this was very remarkable. 

Mr. Ecker says that for a great many 
years he has studied with great minute- 
ness financial statements of various 


assets, 
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Annual Gathering of Superintendents of Metropolitan Life 





types of industrials and other corpora- 
tions. 

He said he knew of no particular form 
of investment so big as life insurance, 
in which so much money was invested; 
while, on the other hand, he knew of 
none in which so little attention was 
given to the financial statements by the 
general public. He thought this was a 
compliment to the life insurance com- 
panies. But he added that if the finan- 
cial statements of some companies were 
investigated with more care they would 
not be writing so much life insurance. 

Average Earnings 

In 1916 the Metropolitan invested $69,- 
000,000. The average earnings on these 
investments was 5.11 per cent. The 
Company has more than $250,000,000 in- 
vested in real estate bonds and mort- 
gages, the average earnings of which is 
slightly under 5.30 per cent. On stocks 
and bonds there is $275,000,000 invested 
at the average rate of 4.65 per cent. 
He said that good bonds are becoming 
more scarce, particularly municipal 
bonds, which are having a_ growing 
popularity. 

In discussing the question of ex- 
change, Mr. Ecker said that in 1912, 
the premium income was $87,000,000. 
“It costs us $7,372 to bring this money 
to New York,” he said. In other words, 
$318 a million. In 1916 the premium in- 
come was $125,000,000, and the total 
cost to bring this money to New York 
was $6,252 or $53.80 a million. After 
discussing the prosperity of the past 
year, Mr. Ecker made the following 
prediction: 

“This year is bound to be just as good 
as was 1916. We hear a great deal of 
talk of what is going to happen in this 
country when the terrible war waging 
on the continent is over. But even if 
this comes before December 3ist, | am 
confident, that so far as business con- 
ditions are concerned, they are not go- 
ing to change much this year.” 

The Provident Plan 

Third vice-president, Frederick F. 
Taylor, told what is happening in the 
installation of the Provident plan. This 
plan is now on exhibit in New York 
City in three districts. It was invented 
by Mr. Taylor, has been patented by 
him, and is expected eventually to 
eliminate deficiencies, excess arrears, 
field inspections, final accounts, weekly 
accounts, premium receipt books, collec- 
tion books, debit and credit notes, ar- 
rears and advances, much of the cier- 
ical work done by agents, in fact, bring 
about many economies. The plan which 
has been described as revolutionary, 
will mean a net savings in the expense 
ratio of 1 per cent., it is estimated. The 
Provident plan is described in brief as 
follows: 

The “Provident Plan” provides that 
hereafter all of the policies in each 
family shall be grouped. To each in- 
sured family will be given a group 
number. The policies held by the fam- 
ily will be entered not in the old, tradi- 
tional Premium Receipt Book, but on 
a “Family Group Premium Card” with 
the name of the district and the group 
number. The “Family Group Premium 
Card” will be placed in an envelope 
provided by the Company. 

The total weekly premium shown on 
the “Family Group Premium Card” will 
be the collectible amount, and the col- 
lector of premiums will issue receipts 
in the form of coupons. All policies 
can be receipted for on one coupon 
receipt. 

Each week collected on will be listed 
separately on the coupon receipt. Each 
coupon receipt allows for the collection 
of 5 weekly premiums at one time. 
Should the agent collect 10 weeks at 
one time, two coupon receipts must be 
given to the policyholder: If he should 
collect 11 weeks’ premiums, the agent 
would use 3 coupon receipts and give 
them to the policyholder. In other 
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words, a coupon receipt must be given 
to the policyholder for every five weeks 
or fraction thereof collected by the 
agent. 

Simplicity 

The agent’s collection book, instead 
of being the old, familiar book (which 
some agents were inclined to wrap up 
in newspapers owing to its bulkiness), 
weighing from 1% to 3 pounds, will 
now be known as a route book weighing 
only %-pound. The Route Book will 
permit the names of six families to a 
page and will show the group number 
and total premiums collectible from 
each family and the agent will need 
merely to put an “X” in his Route 
Book under the date to which pre- 
miums are paid. The simplicity of 
this method is remarkable. 

Each coupon receipt is carbonized as 
the agent completes the original re- 
ceipt for the insured; a duplicate is 
automatically made and remains at- 
tached to the stub in the agent’s re- 
ceipt ‘book, until the agent makes his 
next deposit at the district office, when 
the duplicate receipt is detached by 
the cashier. There is a loose leaf bind- 
er for each agent’s debit; a loose leaf 
sheet for each family; squares on the 
sheet for each week; the Mondays of 
the entire calendar year are printed in 
the squares and in due course the 
bookkeeper gums each duplicate of re- 
ceipt mentioned above on the square 
indicating the exact date to which the 
premium of each family is paid. 

By this system agents remit in full 
every morning every premium collect- 
ed the day before. There will be no 
such thing as collecting $53.69 and de- 
positing only $40 or $50 and hold off 
the remainder because the “agent 
needs some money for change.” The 
district office has, at a moment’s no- 
tice a complete record of every date of 
last payment of every policy in force 
in the district. 

Instant Information for Everybody 

Should an insured family wish to 
know just how it stands at the office, 
the office clerk can at once tell them 
the correct date of last payment with- 
out waiting for the agent to call or 
referring to the agent’s collection book. 
The agent can collect his debit in much 
less time than under the old system. 

861,000 Policies Covered So Far 

Mr. Taylor said that he had been 
thinking of different phases of the plan 
for many years, and in 1914 had secur- 
ed permission from Mr. Fiske to go to 
Germany and study the Victoria 
system. The war broke out and pre- 
vented this trip. One night on a sleep- 
ing car going to Lynchburg, Va., the 
details of the plan presented them- 
selves to Mr. Taylor in the scheme as 
practically adopted, and he discussed 
them with all the superintendents in 
the southern field. 





een 


At the present time twenty districts 
are using the Provident plan. A few 
changes will be made, but it is almost 
in a perfected state. Mr. Taylor esti- 
mates that it will save a million dollars 
a year. It will also help the morale of 
the agency corps. The plan is at work 
in five districts in New York City, in 
fifteen districts of Chicago, and, alto- 
gether, at the present time, 861,000 pol- 
icies are covered by 673 agents. In 
the second week in February the Com- 
pany will praceed with the installa- 
tion on Manhattan Island and the 
Bronx, eleven districts. The first week 
in March the plan will be put into 
operation in Brooklyn; in April in Long 
Island; and then in the Hudson River 
districts as far as Tarrytown. 

Mr. Taylor also explained the new 
dividend receipts to be used in con- 
nection with the plan. 


Tribute to B. B. Anderson From Mr. 
Woodward 


George B. Woodward, second vice- 
president, in his talk paid a_ tribute 
to Byron B. Anderson, of Foxcroft, Me., 
who has gotten remarkable results as 
a producer in a small community. Mr. 
Anderson, by the way, is postmaster 
of Foxcroft. In discussing his achieve- 
ments, Mr. Woodward said: 

“At the risk of being considered par- 
tial to New Englanders, and for the 
benefit of those here today for the first 
time, I want to refer again to the rec- 
ord of Agent Unattached Anderson. He 
has been a member of the $100,000 
club for six consecutive years. In 
1916, he placed $259,000, and in his six 
years of membership has personally 
placed over $850,000. I have previous- 
ly told you that he works in the back- 
woods of Maine, having a territory of 
100 square miles, the entire popula- 
tion of which is only 8,400. Where 
he gets his business is a mystery to 
me, since I should suppose that every 
insurable resident of his territory must 
already be a Metropolitan policyhold- 
er, but year after year he comes here 
as a leader. It is fortunate for the 
Company that our other field men lo- 
cated in more populous districts do not 
produce in the same ratio, since if 
they did our placed business for 1916 
would have been $3,000,000,000.” 

Annuities 

In his talk Mr. Woodward made this 
interesting commentary on annuities: 

“We are all desirous of increasing 
our incomes and are usually thinking 
up new fields. Did it ever occur to you 
that you have a great opportunity 
right at hand, which is almost wholly 
ignored?- You must have heard of 
annuities, but I doubt if many of you 
have ever tried to write one. How 
many of you know that the Company 
pays a greater annual sum on an annu- 
ity bond for a given amount of deposit 
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than any other company in the United 
States? 

“Annuities are growing more popu- 
lar every year and people are volun- 
tarily seeking them. Nearly $250,000 
was taken in over the counter in our 
Inquiry Office, on the first floor of this 
building in 1916. That sum represents 
$5,000 in commissions, which might 
just as well have been in the pockets 
of some of our field men. We issued 
altogether in 1916 one hundred and five 
annuity bonds, covering deposits of $1,- 
833,000, of which amount probably not 
over $200,000 was issued through ap- 
plications secured by any member of 
the field force. In other words, there 
was brought to the Company by the 
annuitants themselves, or outsiders, 
more than $1,600,000, of which, if 
placed by the field force of the Metro- 
politan, would have netted them over 
$30,000. 

“In every large community there are 
at the present time people along in 
years, with no dependents, who feel the 
pinch of high prices and would be glad 
of an opportunity to double their in- 
come by taking an annuity, with the 
guarantee of so strong a Company as 
the Metropolitan behind it. At age 60, 
a Metropolitan annuity pays twice what 
can be received from first-class bonds. 
The ratio increases with the age of 
the annuitant; on a male life, at age 
2, the income is 15 per cent. It is a 
field well worth cultivating.” 

Mr. Woodward also gave figures 
relative to the $5,000 Whole Life Pol- 
icy, which is now being issued at a 
slightly higher premium than formerly. 
George B. Scott in Humorous Vein 

George B. Scott, who was made 
fourth vice-president a few months ago, 
and who is also in charge of the Pacific 
Coast Division where he makes his 
headquarters, delivered a humorous 
speech in which he said that he had 
been brought to New York under false 
pretenses in that he had been told that 
he was the only fourth vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, but after ar- 
riving here he had been informed of 
the election of Mr. Kavanagh as fourth 
vice-president also. Seriously, he was 
delighted at this because he and Mr. 
Kavanagh had been closely associated 
in the home office and later had been 
rival superintendents. In fact, if he 
had been asked to name a fourth vice- 
president he would have picked 
Kavanagh. 

Mr. Scott said that it had not been 
such easy sledding in the Pacific Coast 
territory as in some other sections of 
the country because the prosperity of 
the East had gone westward rather 
slowly, but despite adverse conditions 
the Coast territory had cut down its 
expenses over 2 per cent., while at the 
same time it wrote about the same vol- 
ume of industrial business for 1916 as 
in 1915. It had made an increase in 
the industrial department of $1,800 
more than during 1915, which repre- 
sents a saving in lapses. 

Mr. Scott concluded his talk with a 
parody on a famous Longfellow poem, 
reading in part as follows: 


Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our wives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Widows worthy of our time, 

Who will some day meet another 
Maybe three years, maybe ten 
Some forlorn and busted brother 
Wooing her, can start again. 


Mt. McGregor 

Dr. Howk, superintendent of the Com- 
pany’s wonderful sanitorium for the 
tubercular at Mt. McGregor, where Gen- 
eral Grant died, told what is being done 
in the institution. During the year five 
buildings have been opened, including 
a rest house. The additional space 
makes it possible to treat other diseases 
than tuberculosis, the first time it is 
said where other than _ tubercular 
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(liseases are treated in a sanitorium for 
tuberculosis. At the present time there 
are two hundred and forty patients at 
Mt. McGregor. One hundred and eighty- 
six were discharged in 1916 who came 
there originally from twenty-seven dif- 
ferent States. Of the patients who had 
been received at the sanitorium more 
than one hundred and seventy have 
been sent back to work. Dr. Howk told 
many interesting stories of men who 
have returned to work from the sani- 
torium, not only ready to go out into 
the world again on an equal footing 
with other men, but as propagandists 
who are fighting the white plague. 
Many of these men have written tell- 
ing how they are improving their home 
conditions. But, best of all, one former 
agent has been promoted to be a super- 
intendent since returning to the field 
from Mt. McGregor. Dr. Howk made an 


appeal to have cases sent to Mt. 
McGregor during incipiency—not_ to 
wait until it is too late. 

Metropolitan Movies 
The Thursday afternoon sessions 


ended with the showing on the screen 
of two sets of moving pictures, one for 
exhibition before chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade and _ similar 
bodies of representative men, showing 
the welfare work of the Company with 
its own employes; the other showing 
the welfare work with the policyholders. 

The pictures were accompanied by a 
running explanatory comment made by 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, third vice-president. 

Particular interest was evinced in the 


Annual Gathering of Metropolitan 





years. He said the Company had super- 
intendents of twenty-two different na- 
tionalities, and named some of them, 
such as Scotch, Sinclair; Irish, Mona- 
han; Dutch, Kraus. He told of the dif- 
ferent conditions under which the su- 
perintendents work. L. S. Bruenn, of 
the Knickerbocker District, in a district 
of less than two miles in extent, has a 
population of 380,000 to reach, and in 
it thirty-two different languages are 
spoken. 

On the other hand, Carbondale (Ill.), 
district, 4,500 square miles, has fifty- 
three separate towns, not one of which 
has 10,000 population,. while the total 
population is only 125,000. He told of 
the Calumet district, where everyone is 
interested in mining; of the Pittsburgh 
district, where one knows by the smoke 
whether or not prosperity reigns; of 
South Carolina, where cotton is king. 
One Man Without a Lapse in Fifteen 

Months 

In discussing some of the records 

Mr. Gaston said that weekly lapses per 


$100 of debit in the Metropolitan dis- 


trict were 8.96 cents; Keystone, 9 1.2 
cents; New England, 11.61 cents. He 
told of the record of Higgins, of Nor- 
wich, who out of eighteen agents, did 
not lose a single one last year; of 
Levy, of Manhattan, who out of fifty- 
one agents only lost one; of Forrester, 
of Harlem, who out of forty-two agents 
only lost three; and of other superin- 
tendents who knew how to keep men. 
Last year the Company licensed 5,319 


Superintendents 


ing statement about the Whole Family 
Protection bill that has made its ap- 
pearance in some of the legislatures 
and, which has the endorsement of 
some af the commissioners although 
there are other department heads who 
are against it. This bill makes pro- 
vision for the insurance of children by 
fraternals. 

Mr. Tully said that for this year at 
least the Metropolitan Life’s attitude 
would not be one of antagonism to this 
bill, but it might be that legislators and 
commissioners would see the unwisdom 
of the measure and kill it. 

There are forty legislatures now in 
session. One bill that is most unfair is 
the Nebraska measure prohibiting in- 
surance on lives of children under fif- 
teen years. There was to be a hearing 
on this bill before a legislative commit- 
tee on Tuesday of this week, which 
would be attended by Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan; ‘hy representatives of the 
Prudential and other industrial life 
companies. 

Great Claim Record 

Mr. Tully called the attention of the 
superintendents to the report of the 
committee of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel on “Methods of 
Settlement.” He said that every cOm- 
pany in the country of any prominence, 
with one exception, had agreed to stand 
by the report of this committee. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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; : new agents. He said that “The Intel- 
. McGregor pictures; also in the pic- jjgencer”’ ishe \ 
Mt. McGregor p 8 ] ligencer,” published by the Company, $253,439,405.12 


Steen 


tures showing the dental room, rest would shortly print a story of an agent WHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE 

rooms, five minute recess pictures, etc. in Indianapolis who has not had a To repay to its Policyholders in Death Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Sur- 
In the pictures for policyholders in lapsed policy in fifteen months. re oe Page mage and — credits more than they have paid to it in premiums. 
dit ol . ae , “ ictting — Nes - Stands alone in that result. 

which the work of the visiting nurses From this he drew a moral that the Total premiums received, Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1916 ............cee+- $310,337,255.71 
is featured the superintendent shown lapse ratio is going to show such a Total returned to Policyholders, as above noted, 319,548,729.00 
is Donald (. Sinclair, one of the Com- steady decline, because of the greater Excess of amount returned................... € 9,211,473.29 


pany leaders, and the cheer leader who 
is taking the place of the late lamented 
Frank Foster, of Chicago, who died dur- 
ing the year. 

Inspiring Speech By 

The features of the Friday morning 
sessions were the talks of George H. 
Gaston, who had charge of the arrange- 
ments which made the great convention 
possible, and who was introduced by 
Vice-President Fiske as “a man whom 
you all love and who loves you”; and 
Third Vice-President Ayres, who has 
charge of the ordinary. 

Mr. Gaston’s speech was one of the 
most scholarly and inspiring of any de- 
livered at the convention. His style is 
easy and literary, while his plea for the 
agent to bring out all the best that is 
in him, and his comments on the danger 
of any one thinking that he has reached 
perfection and cannot be improved, 


Mr. Gaston 


brought a ringing response from the 
superintendents. He said that success 


is won 

By neither age, nor race, nor place, 

It’s get up and get, that holds the 

pace. 

In life insurance there is a free field, 
no favorites, and the fittest survives. 
To prove age has nothing to do with 
success he gave the names of men who 
are leaders despite youth, and of those 
who have succeeded though well on in 


care, judgment and intelligence of writ- 
ing business, that it would soon be 
negligible. 

Handicaps Overcome in Canada 

A. G. B. Claxton, Chief Agent of the 
Company in Canada, said that the Met- 
rcpolitan had a million policies in force 
in the Dominion, and paid a tribute to 
the work of the Canadian field force 
in the record they had made despite 
the fact that about one-twelfth of the 
able bodied men were now in khaki. 
Despite this the Company last year 
wrote $20,000,000 ordinary in Canada 
and $25,000,000 industrial. He paid a 
tribute to the work that Harry Kay 
did in interesting the patriotic women 
of Montreal, in the families of men who 
held industrial policies in the Metro- 
pclitan who have gone to the front; 
and the way that these policies are 
being conserved, partly through the aid 
of these patriotic women. Mr. Kay 
had deliverea a number of speeches be- 
fore the leading women of the Domin- 
ion. 

General Solicitor Tully was intro- 
duced by Second Vice-President Gaston 
as a man who had such charm of man- 
ner that he can hypnotize the officers 
of the Company more effectively than 
any other man. 


The Whole Family Protection Bill 
Senator Tully made a most interest- 
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In discussing claims Mr. Tully said 


that last year the Company had re- 
jected 26/100th of 1 per cent. The 
total claims paid were $33,313,889. On 


the Pacific Coast where $999,000 claims 


were paid one claim of $25 was re- 
jected. 

During the course of his remarks, 
Mr. Tully referred to Vice-President 
Fiske as “the ablest living exponent 
of life insurance to be found any- 
where.” He then paid a tribute to the 
new third vice-president, Robert Lynn 


Cox, praising his character as well as 
his abilities and doing it with such elo- 
quence that it was a shame Mr. Cox 
was not present to hear it. He had 
stepped out of the room for a few min- 
utes. 

Third Vice-President Ayres 
one of his dynamic talks, working the 
superintendents up to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Richardson’s Talk 

Ayres was followed by Man- 
Richardson, the disability de- 
who discussed disability 

insurance, He told of 
work the Company is do- 
ing in the work of which he is the 
head, and of the difficulty in finding 
sickness insurance experience to guide 
the Company. He discussed the social 
insurance propaganda and said that if 
health insurance sweeps the country, 
the Metropolitan will by that time have 
the experience and knowledge to know 
how to meet the situation, and will be 
able to supply its policyholders with 
this form of insurance “and to sell it 
cheaper than any other company.” He 
also discussed the question of malin- 
gering and advised superintendents to 
stop it if it put in an appearance. 

Mr. Fiske as a Presiding Officer 

The social features of the convention 
included a visit to the Hippodrome and 
many luncheons and banquets. With 
the exception of a short interval Vice- 
President Haley Fiske presided. As a 
presiding officer, he is in a class by 
himself. Absolute master of the situa- 
tion, an eloquent orator, he introduces 
speakers in a graceful and most pleas- 
ing manner, never repeating a phrase. 


made 


Mr. 
ager 
pertment, 
and health 
the pioneer 


of 


METROPOLITAN CONVENTION 
SIDELIGHTS 
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the Company, was the only man present 
who wore Harvard eye-glasses. There 
were no boys on the Armstrong Com- 
mittee of 1906, so Senator Tully must 
be a great deal older than he looks, as 
he was a member of that committee. 
aa cd oo 
Robert Lynn Cox, the new third vice- 
president, attended his first superintend- 
ents’ meeting, but did not speak until 
the banquet on Saturday night. 
om oa + 
The only men in the United States 
who speak faster than Frank O. Ayres 
are Archbishop Ireland and Newell 
Dwight Hillas. The stenographer was 
the only man present who did not ap- 
preciate Mr. Ayres’ forceful and mag- 
netic address. 
* + + 
Haley Fiske, in charge of the conven- 
tion, seemed to take more interest in 
the report of happenings at the Tuber- 
cular Sanitorium at Mt. McGregor than 
in any other phase of the proceedings. 
It is a source of great satisfaction to 
him to know that he has been instru- 
mental in saving the lives and health 
of a great many men. It was Mr. Fiske’s 


bigness of heart, as well as massive 
brain and tremendous energy, that 
placed him where he is. 

ae * * 


To a greater extent than most men, 
James V. Barry responds to a fresh 
idea or is bored by a hackneyed one. 
When we write his obituary, which we 
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expect to do not earlier than 1960, we 
shall use the epitaph “Here rest the 
bones of one who hates hypocrisy.” 

a” + + 


After Actuary James M. Craig made 
his speech to the superintendents some 
of them said they were going up to his 
office later and give him a talk on cube 
root, because Mr. Craig, always original 
in his methods, talked to the agents ex- 
clusively about production. 

*” A os 


Luther B. Little, manager of the pub- 
lication division of the Metropolitan, 
added to his duties for the week by serv- 
ing as walking encyclopaedia for the 
various superintendents who wanted to 
know “What's the best way to get from 
the Metropolitan Building to Myrtle 
Avenue, Brooklyn?” “I want to take 
my wife a present; what store has the 
best silk?” etc. A thousand questions 
like these Mr. Little answered with 
speed and grace. It is also rumored 
that he wrote the Metropolitan “gags” 
in the Hippodrome minstrel show the 
night the superintendents attended in 
a body. 


HOPF ON’ EFFICIENCY 
Discussion of Planning and of Incen- 
tives—Intangible Things Most 
Worth While 
H. A. Hopf, of the Phoenix Mutual, 
in discussing efficiency methods, said 

this week: 

“From the moment you are ready to 
begin the day’s work, the principle of 
planning should be allowed to operate. 
Perhaps the most immediately helpful 
effect from planning is in the direction 
of greater desk efficiency. It has been 
my observation that very few life in- 
surance salesmen are alive to the im- 
portance of making their desks a work- 
ing machine instead of a storehouse for 
miscellaneous odds and ends. 

“Much could be said on the subject 
of desk efficieney, but time does not 
permit. I must, therefore, content my- 
self with the statement that the differ- 


ence between an efficient and an in- 
efficient desk arrangement may easily 
account for 50 per cent. of the time 


which you are obliged to spend in desk 
work. Routing your calls so as to cover 
the territory with the least possible 
waste of time, is another illustration of 
the benefits of planning. 

“Above all, the importance of plan- 
ning your interview and = carefully 


thinking out beforehand exactly what 
you intend to say and propose to your 
piospect, must be apparent to you. | 
do not mean, however, to indicate that 
you should not adjust yourself to un. 
foreseen contingencies which may arise 
in your interviews. 
Incentives 


“Happiness of the individual must 


be the prime object of efficiency; in 
other words, efficiency is simply a 
means to an end. In the prosecution 


of your service to yourself, your family 


and your community, you will derive 
the strongest kind of incentive to 
greater efforts through the realization 


that the intangible and not the materia] 
things are the ones most worth while, 
and that mental and spiritual progress 
sl.ould be cherished above financial and 
secial. It behooves us to have guy.- 
preme confidence in ourselves and our 
ahility to master the problems which 
confront us, and we should be_ pos- 
sessed of the determination to con- 
tinue the struggle and ever push for- 
ward, no matter how slow the progress; 
for there is no such thing as a stand- 
still.” 


E. B. Taylor has bought the interest 
of B. F. McKeage, 3rd, in the firm of 
Taylor & McKeage, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Mr. McKeage will continue independ- 
ently. 
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Death Rate Actual to 
Expected, 58.10% 





portunities for the right men 


with this progressive and 


successful Pacific Coast Com- 
pany. 
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New England Mutual’s 
73d Annual Report 


NET GAIN FOR YEAR, $27,704,733 
OF INSURANCE 


Assets Are Now $79,095,500—Striking 
Example of Persistency of 
Business 


seventy-third annual report of 
the New England Mutual Life, the old- 
est life insurance company of Massa- 
chusetts, was read by President Alfred 
YD Foster, at the annual meeting on 
January 22. The Company not only 
had the gratification of writing a larger 
amount of new than in any 
previous year, but during the year 1916 
were surpassed as 
issued and revived 16,619 
policies, for $44,176,773, an increase 
1915 of 2,254 in number of pol- 
$8,120,860 in 
The gain 
policies and 


The 


business 


all expectations 
there were 
over 
amount of in- 
for the year 


$27,704,733 of 


icies, and 


surance, net 

was 10,762 

insurance. 
$337,404,704 in Force 

The Company has now in force 139,- 
29) policies, insuring lives of policy- 
holders for $337,404,704. 

The total receipts for premiums were 
$11,067,837.14, an increase of $875,527.- 
79; and for instalment contracts $266,- 
066.60, an increase of $147,279.88. Re- 
ceipts for interest, rents, etc., amount- 
ed to $3,418,597.94, an increase of $242,- 
094.13. The total income from all 
sources was $14,762,030.84, an increase 
of $1,265,255.33. The total payments 
to policyholders aggregated $7,741,374.- 
52, an increase of $506,503.41. 

Death claims paid were $3,655,392.40, 
an increase of $402,451.70, and the ratio 
of actual to expected mortality was 
62.98 per cent. compared with 61.87 per 
cent. for 1915. The average age of pol- 


icyholders at death was 56 years and 
the average duration of policies was 
17.5 years, compared with 18.1 years 


the previous year. 

Twenty policyholders lost their lives 
in automobile accidents, involving $50,- 
998 of insurance, an increase of eight 
persons and $22,456 in amount. 


Four Deaths in European War 

Four deaths resulted from the Euro- 
pean war, with a loss of $29,590 in in- 
sLrance. Three’ policyholders were 
drowned by vessels being torpedoed 
and one was killed in action. 

The insurance surrendered amounted 
to $3,945,514 which was $327,971 less 
than in the previous year. 

The amount of surplus 
for distribution in 1917 is 
ar increase of $165,000. 

Loans on first mortgage of real estate 
increased $1,529,162.08 and now amount 
to $15,659.53 and there was no inter- 
est overdue and unpaid at the close of 
the year. 

Municipal and corporate bonds to the 
amount of $4,710,212 were purchased, 
and the total of the bond investment 
now stands at $42,518,568. 

The Loan Account 
_ The policy loan account shows a net 
Increase of $371,324.87, which is less 
(ian for any year since 1906. New 
leans were made and old loans in- 
creased to the amount of $1,939,676.79. 
Loans for $555,501.28 were paid in cash 
and $1,012,850.64 was cancelled by ma- 
turity or surrender of policies. There 
are now outstanding 24,193 loans 
(averaging $498) amounting to $12,043,- 
652.19, which is 15.69 per cent. of the 
le dger assets. Of the total number of 
policies in force 17.3 per cent. are now 


la va ‘ . o 
pene d to the Company as security for 
Oans, 


apportioned 
$2,265,000, 


dl The &ross assets of the Company, in- 
ae deferred premiums, accrued in- 
rest, amortized and market values of 


securities over ledger values, are $79,- 
095,500.69, 


The amount reserved for all future pol- 
icy claims and instalments is $70,126,- 
446.14, an increase of $4,478,945.76, and 
the total liabilities $73,729,048.31, an 
increase Of $4,574,257.31; bringing the 
surplus to $5,4566,452.38, an increase of 
$246,262.70. 


Lost Policyholders 

Another interesting feature of the 
report is the publication of a list of 
policyholders whose policies expired 
icaving in each case a balance to the 
credit of the insured. By diligent 
search the Company has been able to 
locate a number ol its lost members, 


who, having ceased paying premiums 
hieny years ago, were unaware that 
their policies had any value. The re- 


ceipt of the money, entirely unexpect- 
ed, has been very welcome and, in 
miany cases, Of material assistance to 
the insured or the beneficiary. The 
new list contains the names of those of 
whom no trace has been found, and 
the Company will welcome any informa- 
tion, addressed either to the home 
office or to an agent, that will assist 
in locating the persons insured or their 
legal representatives. 


Persistency of Business 
Referring again to the insurance in 


force, $337,404,704, this shows an in- 
crease Of $27,704,733—a net saving of 
62.7 per cent. of the amount issued. 


This is a record that is almost unique 
in the experience of life insurance com- 
panies of the class of the New Eng- 
lund Mutual. The persistency of its 
business is very striking. 


NORTH AMERICAN’S PROGRESS 


Company, Ten Years Old, Has $34,000,- 
000 in Force—Made Many Increases 
Last Year 





At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders ana directors of the North 
American Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago, Albert Schurr was elected 


second vice-president 
Overesch, formerly 


and Henry B. 
Superintendent of 


Agencies, was elected third vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding Mr. Schurr in that 
position. W. P. Kent was re-elected 


sccretary and also elected treasurer of 
the Company. The other officers are 
president, J. H. McNamara, vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas M. Knox. 

The Company made an increase in 
new business of $800,000, decrease in 
lapses of $1,400,000; increase in insur- 
ance in force $3,000,090; increases in 
interest earned; assets, surplus from 


net profits; average rate of interest on 
Company’s assets. It now has three 
and a half million assets; income of 


over $100,000 a month and an agency 
organization writing business at the 
rate of $10,000,000 a year. 

“On February 26th the North Ameri- 


can Life Insurance Company will be 
ten years old and at that time the 
Company will have between $34,000,- 


5,000,000 of insurance in 
the largest amount of 
imsurance ever written by any com- 
pany in its first ten years (with the 
exception of the Equitable Life of New 
York), considering that none of this 
insurance is accounted for by taking 
over other companies,” said Secretary 
Kent, this week. All of it has been 
placed on the books by its own agency 
organization. 


000 and $3 
force which is 


CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 

Duval, of New York City, 
and H. R. Kaufman, of Minneapolis, 
representing the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, made a good record for systematic 
and continuous production during 1916, 
reporting $25,000 or more of life insur- 
ance each month. Mr. Duval is one of 
the largest and most consistent pro- 
ducers of the Company, which position 
he has held for many years. Mr. Kauf- 
man, just out of college, made this 
record during his first year as an agent. 
Mr. Duval and Mr. Kaufman are the 
only members of the Northwestern field 


Herman 


an increase of $4,820,520.01. force to accomplish this feat. 











American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 














J. C. Humes 
President 


A Legal 


Home Office: 





Reserve Company 
“Just a Little Bit Different” 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED IN INDIANA 
Fletcher Trust Bldg., 


L. D. Clancy 
Secretary 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








started. 





We don’t contract with poor men. 
We give a new man our attention until he is 


We make our men make good. 
Why don’t you work for us? 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








TIP FROM THE TRAVELERS 
Insurance Policy Should Be Secured 
For Amount of Mortgage on 
a Home 


When a home is mortgaged a life in- 


surance policy for the amount of the 
mortgage should be immediately se- 
cured, says the Travelers. Any plan 


of paying off the mortgage by saving 
is imperiled by the possibility of death. 
A life insurance policy 
tain and better method 
plan of saving. 

A whole life policy at a low cost or 
a limited payment policy will take care 


affords a cer- 


far than any 


of the mortgage at the death of the 
insured, while an endowment policy 
combines both the certainty of insur- 


ance and the paying off of the mortgage 
during the lifetime of the insured. 

“Assume your home is mortgaged for 
$2,000,” the Travelers continues. “You 
intend to pay it off by installments of 
$200 a year. A ten year endowment 
policy, age 35, requires you to save 
only $181.88 a year and it will pay off 
the mortgage at the end of ten years or 
immediately at death. 

“Assume the mortgage is for $4,000. 
A twenty year endowment policy will 
cost only $190.08 a year for twenty 
years, and your mortgage is taken care 
of whether you live or die.” 


The Jefferson Standard Life has 
been licensed to operate in West Vir- 
ginia. 


GREATEST 


BSS tele 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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Does This Man Need 
Insurance, and Why? 


QUESTION ASKED AND 
SWERED BY CANADIANS 


AN- 


Young Man, 30, No Dependents, Car- 
ries $5,000; Invests Available 
Cash in Ranch 


In a recent issue of the “Life Under- 
writers’ News” of Canada, the follow- 
ing case was forwarded and answer 
solicited: 

The Proposition 


A: young man of 30, unmarried, no de- 
pendents of any nature, in the Govern- 
ment service, and carrying the maxi- 
mum of Government insurance, $5,000, 
and placing all his available cash into 
the buying of a ranch in the West, to 
which he aspires to retire in due course, 
He figures the money he puts into the 
ranch is bringing him approximately 30 
per cent. The question is does this 
man need life insurance? If so, what 
arguments can one use to convince him? 


The Answer 


The following answer has been sub- 
mitted by James B. H. Storer, North 
American Life, Bathurst, N. B.: 

The young man is passing rich, thirty 
and still unmarried, from which facts, 
coupled with his stated: ambition to re- 
tire at a reasonably early age, one must 
naturally infer some degree of selfish- 
ness in his make-up, so I would suggest 
getting under his skin by that route. 
W. G., by his mere asking of the ques- 
tion, furnishes ground for doubt as to 
the young man’s actual need for life 
insurance—and yet, despite this, the 
young man himself clearly demonstrates 
that he thinks it advisable—if not ac- 
tually necessary—by already carrying 
$5,000 on his life. The existence of 
somebody’s insurable interest is thus 
demonstrated, leading to the hypothe- 
sis of “need.” We might, having this 
in mind, proceed to offer him insurance 
upon a monthly income basis, whereby 
he can pay premiums for, say 20 years 
and thereafter on his retiral at age 50, 
‘can be assured of a definite income for 
himself for life or for any possible. fu- 
ture dependents in the event of his 
death. A little figuring with the aid of 
the rate book and profit statistics would 
serve to demonstrate how much more he 
would receive than give. The insurable 
interest established through the naming 
of a beneficiary in his Government in- 
surance would dictate disposition of the 
benefits of other insurance should he 
die, and his estate would be consider- 
ably enhanced by this addition to his 
“carcass value.” He is not “over 
young to marry yet,” and I would say, 
speaking out of a fairly wide experience 
in the observation of such cases, that 
if he is to an extent endowed with the 
Christian graces he won’t always be 
able to describe himself as “unmarried 
and thirty.” In any case, whether mar- 
ried or single, there are occasions in 
every business of life when a life in- 
surance policy for loaning purposes or 
as security becomes a factor leading to 
success, whereas the lack of one be- 
comes a serious drawback (ilHustrations 
suitable to the present should not be 
difficult to find). At such times rea- 
sons of finance or health ofttimes con- 
spire to defeat these ends—in other 
words, he might one day need insurance 
in the worst way and not be able to get 
it. Quotation of statistics showing the 
percentage of “insurables” in the total 
population of the country might serve 
to emphasize this argument. 


The Question of Profits 


I do not know anything about the 
ranching business; but I do know that 
many onetime wealthy ranch owners 
have filled paupers’ graves, and that 


life insurance is generally conceded to 
be one of the safest of safe investments 
and one into which market fluctuations 
cannot inject even the likelihood of loss. 
Thirty per cent. is a very large interest 
yield, and one must assume on general 
principles that where such large profits 
are possible there is doubtless a corre- 
spondingly large element of risk. Per- 
haps also were his method of figuring 
his profits subjected to the criticism of 
actuarial methods they would not really 
loom so large; this by the way. Life 
insurance is steady and sure and | don’t 
consider the agent would err in selling 
this man insurance upon any limited 
payment or endowment plan. It will be 
like his umbrella: some day the storm 
may come and he will need it badly. 
The absolute certainty of life insurance 
should appeal to this lonely young man 
who plans so systematically, and the 
agent would do well to dwell upon this 
phase. Of course personality must be 
considered, and he should know all pos- 
sible about his prospect before ap- 
proaching him. 

This young man can evidently afford 
to pay a fairly large premium, so with 
this in view I consider he needs life 
insurance both from a_ standpoint of 
present safe investment and in the fu- 
ture, to protect his income and that es- 
tate which, by his present methods, he 
evidently considers worthy of protec- 
tion. 

* . * 
The laws of New York State 

Settling fix the fees or commissions 

an of an executor or trustee for 

Estate handling an estate as follows, 

says the Aetna Life’s Buffalo 
Agency Bulletin: 

First: He is allowed all necessary 
expenses incurred in the care, manage- 
ment and settlement of the estate in- 
cluding attorney fees. 

Second: He is entitled to 5 per cent. 
commission on all sums not exceeding 
$1,000 or, in other words, the first 
$1,000. 

On additional sums amounting to not 
more than $10,000 the fee is 24% per 
cent. 

On all sums above $11,000 the fee is 
1 per cent, 

To illustrate: On an estate of $1,000 
the executor’s fee would be $50. On an 
estate of $5,000 it would be $50 for the 
first $1,000 and 2% per cent. on the bal- 
ance of $4,000, or $100, making a total 
of $150. If the estate amounted to 
$25,000 the trustee’s commission would 
figure $440. Added to the fees in each 
case are expenses incurred by the 
trustee. 

These fees are irrespective of the 
number of years the trusteeship runs. 

Modern life insurance companies are 
able to render the highest grade of 
such service for several reasons, among 
which are the following: 

Many years of experience in trustee- 
ing estates—in the Aetna 66 years. 
Guessing is eliminated. 

Many years of experience in making 
investments and many investments 
which permit the operation of the law 
of average. Safety is certain. 

It is not necessary to depend wholly 
upon the opinions, judgment or fore- 
sight of one or two men. Many minds 
trained in finance are focused on the 
conservation of each estate. Consen- 
sus of opinion rules. 

State supervision makes assurance 
‘doubly sure. 

Service is good or bad by comparison 
and naturally the best service is worth 
more in actual dollars and cents. Yet 
for this highest grade of service as 
rendered to policyholders by the life 
insurance companies not one cent is 
charged. It is contracted for in every 
policy the Aetna issues through the 
instalment settlement options. 

There is no depreciation because of 
fluctuating values, no loss from poor 
judgment or dishonesty of trustee, no 
deduction for fees or expenses. The 
whole estate is received by the bene- 
ficiary. 





PURELY MUTUAL 


INSURA 


Mortality 60.31%. 
AGENTS PROTECT 


CHARTERED 1857 


THE 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GLO. C, MARKHAM, President 


NCE IN FORCE, $1,420,012,571 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the new 


insurance issued. 


NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 


Interest 4.95%. Expense 10.46%. 
ED by enforcei No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 








Income Insurance 
Corporation Insurance 


Partnership Insurance 





It Will Pay You tu avestigate 


Before Selecting Your Company Large ‘‘Dividends”’ 
Low Cost 


Service Policy 


Write to 
H. F. NORRIS 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














A 
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COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York City 














THE 


Cleveland Life Insurance Co. 


WILLIAM H. HUNT, President 


LIFE—HEALTH—ACCIDENT—INSURANCE 


Home Office Guardian Building 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE CLEVELAND LIFE 


are well known rep 


resentative Cleveland citizens, their reputation for integrity 


and business ability being firmly established 


CHARLES E. ADAMS 
FRANK A. ARTER 
ELBERT H. BAKER 


H. A. HIGGINS 
Member Executive 
Committee 


E. W. MOORE W. D. SAYLE 
M. J. O’DONNELL ‘Treasurer 
Vice-President J. H. WEBSTER 


Member Executive 
Committee 
D. R. WARMINGTON 
HENRY C. WICK 


CHARLES A. OTIS 
EUGENE C. PECK 
F. F. PRENTISS 


Vice-President 


WILLIAM H. HUNT DR.| J. C. PLACAK N. P. GOODHUE 
President Medic i] Director Akron, O. 
M. P. MOONEY Bi. WSON HENRY W. HEEDY 
Counsel Secretary Youngstown, O. 
Financial Statement, January 1st, 1917 
ASSETS 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans.................... $ 859,808.43 


First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds............ 
ee 
Cash on Hand and in Banks................c.ccececees 


Interest Accrued 


All Other Liabilit 


Capital Stock 
Unassigned F 
Total Liabiliti 


Life Insurance in 


Paid to Policyhold 





156,451.40 
134,460.00 
77,529.14 
52,270.74 
5,509.40 
(None) 
44,072.69 


Se IE asst ieohaiyGd cnkovaswoneeaasdeaenoasvanes 2,978.00 

UE MONO oo os oon has bias dae seoeeewa oes $1,333,079.80 

Less Assets Not Admitted....................000- 5,815.52 

i] "ROURL FGIGIICR BORON: 66.oic ss vcccddssecccesccewce vs $1,327,264.28 
LIABILITIES 

Full Legal and Special Reserves.................20000- $ 993,283.28 


SI Sn ere ee 32,202.95 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


bere ee) Bie © > 9:08:66 0:0 oe Sa 
unds 51,678.05— 


es 


301,678.05 
$1,327,264.28 


COMPARATIVE RECORD OF GROWTH 

ADMITTED LEGAL AND SPECIAL ANNUAL 
YEAR ASSETS RESERVE INCOME 
eee $157,102.59 $1,823.00 $69,557.31 
OE aiuhigit 186,088.71 30,752.50 108,656.05 
BE nn susias 322,949.65 85,882.00 165,724.66 
EY visas ge 383,960.95 147,481.24 152,290.29 
ere 476,962.58 236,605.77 187,135.84 
eee 642,035.14 334,660.70 291,321.24 
BN Sati co 808,528.64 501,558.72 365,230.64 
epee 954,620.18 665,751.72 400,153.91 
BE iesnacie 1,126,895.29 828,858.70 443,692.40 
1916 ...... 1,327;264.28 993,383.28 502,983.14 
Admitted Assets......... ..... $1,327,264.28 


force approximately THIRTEEN MILLION DOL- 


LARS, and in addition thereto 5,891 Policyholders carry Health and 
Accident Insurance protection, paying monthly premiums. 


ers Since Organization in Death Claims and Other 
Benefits Over $512,000.00. 
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Compliments in Report 
on the Aetna Life 


COMM. MANSFIELD TELLS OF 
QUADRENNIAL EXAMINATION 


Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies 
Had Total Income Last Year of 
$41,736,303 
Burton Mansfield, Commissioner of 
Connecticut, has made public a quad- 
rennial examination of the Aetna Life, 
dated November 17, 1916. The report is 
exceedingly complimentary. Commis- 
sioner Mansfield in his conclusion says, 
“Its affairs are being efficiently man- 

aged.” 
Death Claims 


In speaking of the death claims, life 
cepartment, the commissioner says: 


It is evident 
papers and 
with beneliciaries as many troublesome 
nicalities as possible are eliminated. All pa- 
filed in connection with various claims 
excellent order, the necessary docu 
being properly executed, arranged and 
filed. Our investigation of these matters show 
conclusively that the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company is paying its death claims promptly 
in accordance with its contracts and with due 
regard to the Company’s obligations. All un- 
necessary delay is eliminated. All claimants, 
so far as I am able to ascertain, are treated 
justly and their interest properly safeguarded. 


that in 


pers 
are in 
ments 


In addition to the usual routine work in con- 
nection with death claims, the Company is en- 
gaged in searching for beneficiaries who have 
not filed proper claims with the Company. A 
number of holders of old policies, who have 
attained the age of 96, have been found and 
their policies paid. 


Matured Endowments 


In regard to matured endowments the 
report says: 

Payments to policyholders made on account 
of endowments which matured during the first 
quarter of 1912, the third quarter of 1913, the 


fourth quarter of 1914 and the entire year of 
1915 were checked from the original papers. 
During the year 1915, $3,178,139 was paid on 
account of matured endowments. This amount 
which appeared in the Company’s annual 


statement, has been verified during the exam- 
ination and found correct. The endowments 
are paid promptly when they become due, ex- 
cept in such cases where the beneficiaries can- 
not be found or when some legal question in- 
terferes with the payment on the appointed 
date. The Company, here as in the case of 
death claims, is continually making every ef- 
fort possible to reach the missing claimants. 

On December 31 last, there were matured en- 
dowments to the amount of $75,744 unpaid. This 
amount covered all the years from 1880 to 1915 
inclusive. Since the first of this year, ap- 
proximately $30,000 of this amount has been 
paid, 

The Company paid $4,735 during 1915 
on account of total and permanent dis- 
ability claims. 

1916 Figures 

The 1916 statement of the Company 
shows total assets of $131,298,624, an 
iucrease in assets over the preceding 
year of more than $7,000,000; an in- 
crease in surplus to policyholders of 
$1,008,120; an increase in income of 
more than $4,335,508. Payments to pol- 
icyholders in 1916 were more than 
$1,000,000. The Company has paid to 
policyholders since organization in 1850, 
$298,835,000. New life insurance issued 
in 1916 was $121,743,164. In force Jan- 
uary 1, 1917, was $467,545,656 life in- 
surance, : 

Some extent of the great growth of 
the Aetna and affiliated companies can 
be gauged by the fact that the total in- 
come of these companies in 1916 was 
$298,834,909. 


as 


CONNECTICUT LEGISLATURE 

The following are life insurance bills 
introduced in the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture: 

By Senator Broder—Preventing the 
investment of the funds of life insur- 
ance companies, chartered by the State, 
in mining stocks or in companies that 
have paid individuals in five years no 
more than 4 per cent. of the capital 
stock. 

By Senator Hunt—Incorporating the 
National Life and Guarantee Company 
of Hartford with capital stock of $100,- 
000 and naming S. C. Doty, Richard §S. 
Williams and Alexander W. Creedon as 
stockholders. 

Mr. Healey of Waterbury—Incorpo- 
rating the Waterbury Life & Accident 
Company. 

NEW KANSAS CITY MANAGER 

Elon S. Clark, who has been manager 
at Topeka for the Mutual Life of New 
York since 1900, has been appointed 
manager at Kansas City for the same 
Company, succeeding the late Charles 
N. Seidlitz, whose death occurred early 
in January. The Topeka agency will 
be consolidated with the Kansas City 
agency under the management of Mr. 
Clark, but an office is to be maintained 





at Topeka. The Kansas City head- 
quarters will continue in the Sharp 


Building. 


Warren Horner’s Book 
Continued from page 2) 
means study at the start, and study all 
the way through to the end—study of 
the economic and beneficent value of 
life insurance, study of human nature, 
study of self and systems of work ap- 

plicable to the individual. 

An important lesson to be learned 
from the situation is that an individual 
will always reach a higher goal than 
the objective, provided he work con- 
stantly for an objective and indulge in 
directly applied energy, eliminating 
wasteful and impractical endeavor. 

A Man’s Job 

The agent should not try the business. 
It should be taken up as a life’s work, 
with a determination to stick. It is a 
man’s job, and will not mix with any- 
thing else. It is ethically and fundament- 
ally wrong to mix it with anything else. 





The agent should be ambitious to 
The 
Perfect Protection Policy 
OF THE 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you ——— absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 
Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives ae 
ess 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











Capital and Surplus 
Insurance in Force 
Payments to F 
Is Paying its Policyholders over............ 


GOOD TERRITORY 





ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST, LARGEST STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1916: 


olicyholders since Organization 


$14,464,552.23 
12,436,717.56 
2,027 ,834.67 
118,349,212.00 
18,119,172.50 
Dba Eee sbowitand aaa $1,300,000.00 annually 


FOR JIVE AGENTS 








serve his friends and acquaintances, not 
to prey upon them. The life insurance 
agent should learn when to talk, and 
when not to talk. He should learn to 
arrange interviews to best bring re- 
sults. Life insurance should be regard- 
ed, and sold as a conservation of man’s 
energy or earning power—as life insur- 
ance for live people. Figuratively, the 
salesman should look through a man 
like an X-ray, and see, beyond, his 
loved ones, or business, or both, and 
talk protection for these, not just sell 
ing arguments to put dollars in his own 
pocket. 

What is in the mind of the agent is 
easily conveyed to the prospect. 





ALWAYS A PLACE FOR 
DEPENDABLE AGENTS 


Those who can not only write 
applications but deliver policies, 
and are energetic in their methods. 
Good positions are ready for such 
men. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











The “‘Home Life”’ 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
the Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 


Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


ment of Home 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, NH. Y. 





E have room just now for two or 

three good men—not the Million 

Lollar producer who takes it out 
in talk, but the man who can average 
$100,000 of personal business, plus ex- 
perience in appointing and working 
with agents. Men who become val- 
uable to this Company grow in value 
to themselves. We cannot guarantee 
your success, but we will give you a 
real opportunity, then it’s up to you. 
Would you like to hear about it 
further? 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Organized 1850 











and Economy 


OF 





FOUNDED 1865 
Unexcelled In Favorable Mortality 


Management 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low and still further reduced 


by Annual Dividends 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














L. D. Dix, representing the 

L. D. Dix Penn Mutual Life at Mobile, 

on Term Alabama, offers some valu- 

Insurance able suggestions on term 

insurance. 

I am convinced that the term policy 
is a good one for the insured, the 
agent and the company. 

For the insured, because it enables 
him to buy the protection he needs at a 
price he can pay. He can carry the 
larger amount when he is young and 
earning capacity limited, and when his 
children are absolutely dependent upon 
him and the need for protection impera- 
tive. If he is successful in business, he 
can convert. If he fails, he has at least 
protected his family through the help- 
less stage. And if he had had a higher 
premium policy with a loan value, he 
would likely have borrowed it, and thus 
be left in the same fix. His old age 
should be provided for—-surely; but af- 
ter he had provided for his helpless lit- 
tle ones. The thought of the poorhouse 


iu my old age-has no such terrors for 


me as the vision of my little girls and 
boys left to the mercy of the cold world. 

Of course, no man should buy term 
insurance if he has the means with 
which to buy the same amount on the 
whole life or higher plan. 

It’s a good policy for the agent. Say 
your prospect can pay $100 for premi- 


ums. If you sell him a $3,000 20-pay- 
ment life policy you may be able to 
keep hold of him and sell him more 
when his ability to buy increases. But 
ycur competitor may sell him _ his 
next policy, and he may find that there 
are other good companies and clever 
agents. But sell him $10,000 term for 
the same premium, and then, as his 
salary increases, convert it, $2,500 at 


a time, and you have the field to your- 
self. 

Many a young business man will not 
consider a $10,000 or $20,000 ordinary 
life policy who will buy that much term 
at one-half the premium. If you treat 
him right, no other agent will be able 
to take him away from you. And, as 
you convert a policy, sell him another 
term. Always keep him loaded up with 
term, so that all your competitor can 
do is help you educate him to carry 
more permanent insurance. Then con- 
vert another term. To illustrate, | 
sold a client $5,000 term. Then he 
bought $2,000 20-payment life. Then | 
converted $5,000 term to a dual endow- 
ment. Then sold him another $5,000 
term; then another $6,000 term. He 
then converted his $6,000 to 20-payment 
life. I then sold him another $10,000 
term. Then another $20,000 term. The 
other day he told me that he would be 
ready to convert either $10,000 or $20,- 
000 more term before his rate changes 
in May. That will leave him only $15,- 
000 term and $33,000 high premium in- 


surance. Of course I'll have to sell 
him some more term. Another case: 
A client first buys $5,000 term. I try 


to convert it and he likes it so well I 
sell him another $5,000 term. Later I 


sell him $10,000 more term; then an- 
other $10,000 term. Then I convert 
$10,000 to 20-payment life. Later con- 
vert $5,000 to 20-payment and later 


$10,000 to 20-payment life. He now has 
5,000 term left, and I am trying to sell 
him another large term policy. 

I took both of these cases away from 
an agent of another good company be- 
cause I sold them term insurance. It 
must be hard for an agent to get en- 
thusiastic over a policy which gives 
him only 20 per cent. commission on a 
low premium. Anyhow, they don’t do it. 

Furthermore, frequently a man can- 
not be induced to take $2,000 or $3,000 
more 20-payment life—can’t afford the 
extra $100. Show him where he can 


get $10,000 term for that premium, and 
he is willing to make some additional 
sacrifice to give the wife and babies 
that much more protection. Then, of 
course, convert it as his ability to pay 
Increases, 

Very often a prospect says to me, 
“Why, I never heard of such a policy.” 
“Sure,” I reply, “agents don’t like to 
sell it; small premium, and very small 
per cent. of commission. I want to sell 
you what you need. When you have 
made your money and can convert your 
term then Ill get mine.” 


You find a man carrying an endow- 
ment or limited payment policy which 
will mature in a few years. “Can’t take 
any more till I get this paid up.” “But 
maybe you can't pass the examination 
then; take a term for very small pre- 


mium to cover you till the old policy is 
paid up; then convert.” Of course he 
does it. 

a a od 


the most 


insur- 


One of 
common 
Use of ance 


errors 
with life 
agents is the habit 
Superlatives of using superlatives in 
describing the company 

they represent and the policy they are 
trying to sell. There is only one line 
of business where superlatives can be 
consistently used without arousing in- 
stinctive antagonism in our minds. This 
is the enterprise with which we have 
been familiar since childhood which ad 
vertises itself by means of flaming 
posters as “The greatest show on earth” 
the institution that was made famous 
by the late P. T. Barnum. It was this 


The 


genius of the circus who also stated 
that the American people liked to be 
humbugged. This may be true as far 
as a circus is concerned but we do not 
think it applies to other lines of busi- 
ness, says the ‘Northwestern Mutual 
Life in its “Field Notes.” 


Stop a moment and analyze your own 
impressions when any one states that 
the article he has to sell is absolutely 
the greatest, best, most remarkable, 
wonderful and unparalleled in the 
world, whether it be a spool of thread 
or an automobile. Do you not imme- 
diately question the statement and 
make up your mind that it will require 
conclusive proof on the part of the per- 


THE 














Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
, For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1916 was: 

701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 

8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 

$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 


Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 
$220,509.26 per day in Increase of 


Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








son making it before you will accept it 
as a fact? This attitude is as old as 
human nature itself. Go back in your 
own experience in this business and call 
to mind the number of times when vou 
have superlatives in describing 
the Northwestern and its policy con- 
tract that you met with one of the fol- 
lowing answers: “Why, that is what 
Mr. told me in regard to a cer- 
tain company,” or “that is what they all 
say.” 

How much more effective it is to un- 
derstate your proposition, giving the 
impression that you are holding a great 
deal in reserve. By not making state- 
ments that invite invidious comparisons 
you are always strengthening your case 
and will many times avoid competition. 
The moderate statement will be ac- 
cepted at its face value whereas a su- 
perlative will oftentimes necessitate 
proving your point. How much easier 
our work would be if we could eliminate 
the constant use of figures, ratios and 
documents to prove our statements. 

Some one has said that the greatest 
fault of the life insurance agent is that 
talks “insurance” instead of “in- 
and unfortunately this is often 


used 


he 
sure” 





Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’ 
mean certain success for you. 








For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








only too true. The agents who are 
armed with an arsenal of facts and fig- 
ures and flourish these weapons on 
every occasion secure what business 
they do, not because of, but in spite of 
their methods. The most successful 
agents do not try to intimidate the 
prospect with statistics tending to prove 
their superlative statements in regard 
to their company but visualize the needs 
of the men before them and create an 
irresistible desire in their minds for 
the protection they have to sell. 

“Therefore, in making statements 
about the Northwestrn,” says “Field 
Notes,” “do not give the impression that 
it is the only life insurance company in 
the world nor that it is the best, but 
pattern your method of presenting the 
merits of your company after that ad- 
mirable statement in the address of 
Second Vice-President P. R. Sanborn 
before the Agents’ Association last July, 
in which he said: 

““‘T will not undertake to multiply 
reasons for praising the Northwestern. 
It is not the greatest company in the 
world, nor the most marvelous organi- 
zation ever achieved since history be- 
gan, not even the only safe and strong 
company, but a company that is safe, 
that is strong, and that guarantees to 
its members by wise, honest and eco- 
nomical management, the faithful ad- 
ministration of its trust which is held 
for their benefit and advantage, and to 
the end that to each one or to his rep- 
resentative shall be paid, in good time, 
that portion of the trust fund to which 
he is entitled, with interest.’ ” 


* * 1 


By simply securing 


Try For one application for 

At Least each working day, 
One App. a Day which is, certainly 
within the power of 


every insurance man, and by looking 
carefully after the payments and keep- 
ing the lapse rate down to a minimum, 
a business will soon be created that 
will be bringing in a satisfactory in- 
come through renewal commissions each 
month says the Federal “Record.” 
Don’t think the Home Office has it 
in for you when an application is turn- 
ed down. Don’t waste your time talk- 


ing to “cranks” who don’t believe in 
insurance. You can write a dozen 
reasonable men before you can con- 


vince one of these of the necessity of 
protecting his income and dependent 
ones. 


William H. Parsons, of the Aetna Life, 
in Washington, D. C., who died this 
month, left a widow and six children. 
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REPORT OE CLEVELAND LIFE 


$12,732,607 INSURANCE IN FORCE 
Now Entering Upon Its Tenth Year— 
New and Large Home Office 
Facilities 

In view of the campaign against 
promoters in Ohio waged by President 
William H. Hunt, of the Cleveland Life, 
the annual statement of the Cleveland 
Life will be read with interest. Natur- 
ally, the affairs of this Company have 
been under the searchlight because of 
the number of personal enemies that 
Mr. Hunt has made in his fight. 

The annual statement of the Com- 
pany shows it to be in such a splendid 
condition that Mr. Hunt need not worry 
about what his enemies can find in it 
for flaw-picking purposes. The Com- 
pany is clean; its record one of steady 
progress. 

More Than $12,700,000 in Force 

The Company has $1,000,000 in legal 
and special reserves representing its 
guaranty fund held in trust for the se- 
curity of its policyholders, and in 
addition thereto more than $300,000, 
representing capital stock and surplus 
available as a further security to the 
policyholders. It closed the year 1916 
with insurance in force, ordinary life 
of $12,732,607, a net increase of $1,565,- 
587. 

Insurance in force upon the Com- 
pany’s books shows greatly improved 
persistency as evidenced from the fact 
that its lapsations for the year are 
approximately fifty per cent. less than 
during the year preceding. The tenth 
year, 1917, will probably be closed with 
$15,000,000 in force. 

Assets are $1,327,264. Cash income 
during 1916 amounts to $502,983.14. Ex- 
cess of income over disbursements dur- 
ing the same period, $192,465.76. 

The Cleveland Life has paid to 
policyholders since its first death claim 
in 1909, $512,494.34. Upon the lives 
of citizens of Cleveland $3,094,584 is 
carried. 

The momentum gained by the Cleve 
land Life during 1916 has made neces- 
sary that the Company seek new and 
enlarged Home Office facilities. 

The management of the Company be- 
lieves that it has pursued a correct 
managing policy and that in results 
achieved and volume of business writ- 
ten the Company has made a most 
creditable showing. 





When a company ac- 

What is Owed cepts a premium for 

Man Who a policy of liability 
Pays Premium insurance and an 
agent accepts his 

commission or a broker his brokerage, 
they assume not only a legal obligation, 
but a moral obligation as well, says F. 
E. Wilkins of the Commercial Casualty. 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon 
the question of legal obligation, as that 
is too well known, but we have reason 
to feel that whereas many of us have 
full cognizance of our moral obligation 
to the policyholder, some of us do not 
fully realize or appreciate to the full 
extent what we owe to the man who 
pays a premium. 

When selling liability insurance we 
do not speak only of the indemnity pro- 
vided for in a policy, we speak exten- 
Sively on the question of service. Can 
we not then safely say that a liability 
surance premium purchases indemnity 
and service? 

The greatest service a company can 
render in the event of an accident is 
Prompt investigation of same, and, if 
necessary, proper preparation for trial 
of the case. The company is interested, 
a pecuniary way, only to the extent 
of the limit stated in the policy. If a 
Plaintiff is handed a judgment in excess 
of the policy limit, the defendant (the 
assured) can recover from the company 
only the amount provided for in the 
Policy and must necessarily take care 


of the amount in excess thereof from 
his own funds. 

Inasmuch as the company has full 
control of a case:from the investigation 
of same to the trial, is it not import- 
ant that everything possible be done to 
safeguard the assured’s interests as re- 
spects large verdicts? The Commercial 
recognizes that moral obligation and 
renders service accordingly. This is 
borne out by the fact that compara- 
tively few verdicts have been render- 
ec in excess of the Company’s limit of 
liability. The Commercial protects its 
policyholders fully. 

It is true that while most cases are 
adjusted without resorting to litigation, 
nevertheless it is important for a policy- 
holder that all accidents be investigat- 
ed in anticipation of a suit. 

The Commercial, whenever a claim is 
a legitimate one and it is possible to 
do so, effects a settlement with the 
claimant, thereby relieving the policy- 
holder from the trouble and annoyance 
of attending court and testifying; and 
at the same time relieving him from 
anxiety and worry, as well as a possible 
verdict in excess of the Company’s limit 
of liability. 

Agents and brokers will readily ap 
preciate their moral obligation to place 
their client’s business with a company 
which fully realizes what it owes to the 
policyholder. 

The greatest service that a broker 
can render is to place his client’s busi- 
ness with the Commercial. 

a * a 
The Amicable Life, of 
Can’t Always Waco, ‘Texas, tells a 
Judge by story of a special agent 
Appearances who was at a little 
mountain town of South 
Carolina. The local agent brought a 
man to the hotel and introduced him as 
a prospect, The man was just down the 
mountainside with his cattle. He was 
in rough garb and seemed anything else 
but a prospect. The special invited 
him up to his room and with a touch of 
courtesy made him feel at home. A 
ten minutes’ talk developed the fact 
that this mountaineer was a college 
graduate and a man of quick perception 
in business. It also developed an ap- 
plication for a ten-thousand-dollar pol 
icy and a check on a local bank for 

$350. 

Courtesy costs little and pays big. In 
the above case jt cost nothing and pail 
over $25 a minute. 


ROSEN AGAIN LEADS 
The ten leading writers of the New 
York Life for 1916 in the order of their 
rank follow: 


H. B. Rosen....... Park Row, N. Y. City 
i. Sy Se ao ndneeemeawwen Oklahom 1 
ee rrr Oklahoma 
Jay H. Emerson..... Stock Ex., Chicago 
Lawrence Priddy, Manhattan, N. Y. City 
PEATONA PONCE. 666s ccc ss oes Phila. C1.-H. 
a eS Serer Cleveland 
Isidore Sp'egel....Park Row, N. Y. City 
Chas. H. Webster......... Binghamton 
Geo. W. Taylor.........Missouri Cl.-H. 


CONNECTICUT LEGISLATURE 

The following are general insurance 
bills introduced in the Connecticut Leg- 
islature: 

By Mr. Leete of Enfield— Providing 
for printed statements to stockholders 
by insurance companies. 

By Senator Broder—FEliminating fee 
of $4 for certificates issued by insurance 
commissioner authorizing corporations 
to act as insurance agents. 

By Mr. Morehouse of Stratford—Re 
pealing State law of half of one per 
cent. on stock insurance companies. 

Mr. Robotham’. of Farmington 
Amending charter of Mutual Plate Glass 
Insurance Company of Connecticut. 








Cc. K. DREW RESIGNS 
Harry C. Rubincam, general agent for 
the London and Lancashire Indemnity 
at Denver, has been elected secretary 
of the Insurance Federation of Colorado, 
succeeding Cyrus K. Drew. 





Vice-President and 


THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 


are higher this year than ever before. 
attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Our 


Director of Agencies 











There Is Always Room At The Top 





Come with us and it won’t be so 
hard to get on. 
Live ones win among IZZERS 








Nh 
.' Intern 


. Write to J. L. BABLER, Gen’! Manager Agencies 


ational Life 
ST. LOUIS 











Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 





TRAVELERS AUTO FEATURE 


Supplement Will Be Attached to ler- 
sonal Accident Policies for 


Small Cost 


The Travelers Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, will attach to personal ac 
cident policies an automobile supple 
ment, which increases the amount pay 
able for accidental death if injuries are 
sustained while riding in, operating or 
working directly upon a private auto 
The additional cost will be $1 
for each $1,000 of increased insurance 


mobile. 


for automobile accidents, and will be 
issued only to select, preferred, extra 


preferred and ordinary risks. 


MIDDLEPORT CHANGE 


P. J. Fermoile & Son have purchased 
the insurance business of D. J. Bushnell, 
of Middleport, N. Y. The Bushnell of 
fice was an old established one in Mid 
dleport, having been conducted by the 
late John Benson, passing into the 
hands of Mr. Bushnell at the death of 
Mr. Benson two years ago. The com 
panies represented in the Bushnell of 
fice were the Agricultural, Springfield 
American (N. J.), Continental, Han 
over, Orient, Philadelphia Underwrit- 
ers, Phoenix of Hartford, Providence- 
Washington, Rochester German Un- 
derwriters, Sun, United States, Provi 
dent Life & Trust and Employers’ Lia- 
bility. 
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THE FIGHT ON LAPSES 

It will surprise students of life in- 
surance to learn that the Metropolitan 
Life’s net termination ratio, i. e., de- 
ducting revivals from terminations, to 
the mean number of policies in force, 
was only 5.63 during 1916. In other 
words that it was lower than that of 
some of the greatest companies writing 
oidinary business only. At the conven- 
tion of Metropolitan Life superintend- 
ents last week the statement was made 
that during his visits to triennial con- 
ventions of 1916, when he addressed 
9,000 field representatives on a 16,000- 
nile trip, Vice-President Fiske dis- 
cussed only these three subjects, viz: 
keeping down lapses, keeping down ex- 
penses and welfare work. Second 
Vice-President Gaston has also made 
lapses the subject of many forceful 
addresses. 

In the new book just issued, called 
“An Epoch of Life Insurance,” chron- 
icling what the Metropolitan Life has 


achieved in the last twenty-five years. 


cf its administration, the authors of 
which are understood to be Vice-Presi- 
dent Haley Fiske and Assistant Actuary 
Raymond VV. Carpenter, interesting 
statements about lapses are made. 
Since lapses predominate in the first 
policy-year, the Bapse rates for that 
period will serve as an index. Follow- 
ing are the results of four tabulations 
that have been made of first year 
lapses: 

Per Cent of Issue Lapsed in 


Policies First First First 
Issued Three Six Twelve 
During Months Months Months 
BE. ckcmavmeee 38.17 52.71 61.87 
1903 ......2..26.96 39.90 49.89 
May 

eer H 32.08 41.10 
Dec. 

BOER caxeaende 15.86 26.18 35.13 


These figures speak for themselves. 
A tabulation is now being made for the 
year 1916, and enough is known to 
indicate that the results will easily 
show the best record yet. 

A great deal of stress that has been 
placed on lapsing of industrial policies 
in the past must give way now to a 
readjustment of view in accordance with 
the facts. These critics have often 
riade the evils of lapsing appear much 
worse than they really are. As a mat- 
ter of fact, lapsing policyholders are 
seldom the victims of serious loss. The 
great majority of lapses are on policies 
of less than three years’ duration, and, 


within the nrst three months and three- 
fourths within the first policy-year. 
After three years the policyholder has 
nen-forfeiture privileges that secure to 
him in one form or another the reserve 
on his policy, less a moderate surrender 
charge. Nevertheless, it cannot be de- 
nied that lapses constitute a most un- 
fertunate feature, not only of industrial 
but of ordinary insurance as well, and 
the successful fight that the Metropol- 
itan has waged against lapsation can 
easily be ranked as one of its most 
valuable and important achievements. 


THIS ASSOCIATION PARTICULAR 


Jamestown Mutual Wondering Whether 
It Should Permit Members to 
Carry Other Insurance 

At the annual meeting of the Chautau- 
qua County Patrons’ Fire Relief Asso- 
ciation, Jamestown, N. Y., the question 
of permitting persons carrying insur- 
ance in the association to insure in 
other companies came up for the first 
time, and was referred to a committee. 

This association insures’ two-thirds 
of the value of property and explains 
its methods of valuation of property as 
follows: 

“One thing which the directors must 
watch very carefully is their valuations 
of buildings. It is required in our ap- 
plication blank that the value of the 
entire farm be set down, then the value 
of the land, exclusive of buildings. The 
difference between these figures rep- 
resents the value of the buildings, of 
which we assume but a two-thirds risk.” 


NEW ENGLAND U. & O. 


At the regular meeting of the New 
England Insurance Exchange’ rules 
regulating the writing of use and oc- 
cupancy received a majority vote from 
each State, and therefore was adopted. 
They prescribe that the use and occu- 
pancy of all risks rated in excess of 
ten cents take the 80 per cent. building 
rate. Policies, including the replace- 
ment of stock of merchandise, as well 
as building and equipment, take the 80 
per cent. contents rate. Profit and com- 
mission insurance are not to be in- 
cluded under use and occupancy. The 
rules provide that the use and occu- 
pancy of any special risk shall be speci- 
fically rated when application is filed. 


John M. Daggett, formerly secretary 
of the Commonwealth Insurance Com- 
pany and more recently with the Con 
necticut Fire Insurance Company, has 
resigned his position with that Com- 
pany and accepted the position of 
managing underwriter for the Freling- 
huysen companies. 


BUFFALO GERMAN’S STATEMENT 


The Buffalo German on January 1, 
1917, had assets of $3,371,533; surplus to 
policyholders of $2,411,678; and has 
paid to date in losses more than $12,- 
200,000. The capital is $400,000 and the 
Company has been showing a consist- 
ent growth for many years. 

John G. Wickser is president. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 


The Fire Association, of Philadelphia, 
which is 100 years old, will increase its 
capital stock from $750,000 to $1,000,000. 
This will add $250,000 to the capital and 
$1,000,000 to the surplus. 





JERSEY CITY APPOINTMENT 

Fischer & Smith, Jersey City, N. J., 
have been given the automobile agency 
of the Hanover in Jersey City. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











JOHN T. BRUTON 


Charles A. Hinkley, has been appoint- 
el general agent-of the New England 
Mutual Life in Buffalo, succeeding the 
firm of Parker & Hinkley, which has 
been dissolved. The growth of the New 
England Mutual’s business in Buffalo 
has been solid, substantial and vigor- 
ous. “No one has contributed more 
generously to its up-building than the 
man who now assumes full charge,” 
says the New England “Pilot.” Con- 
tinuing, it says: “Mr. Hinkley has 
valuable characteristics that mark him 
as an insurance man of very high cali- 
ber. One of the striking features of 
his work is the extent to which he in- 
sures large buyers of insurance, his 
average policy probably exceeding in 
amount that of any other of our gen- 
eral agents. His work is conducted 
with deliberation and impressive thor- 


oughness. The new administration of 
the agency gives promise of great 
success.” 

+ * * 


R. O. Claypoole, of the Philadelphia 
agency of General Agent R. G. Slifer, of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, during No- 
vember led all the agents of the Com- 
pany in personal production, writing 
twelve policies for a total of $47,500. 
During December he had the fine pro- 
duction of over $43,000, consisting of 
eleven policies, bringing his total for 
the year up to $150,000 of personal 
business. 

a” os + 

George D. Bragdon, supervisor of in- 
spections for the engineering depart- 
ment of the General Accident, has been 
appointed a member of a special com- 
mittee made up largely of casualty 
company inspection officials to co-oper- 
ate with the New Jersey Department of 
Labor in effecting a revision of safety 
standards as applied to industries of 
all kinds in that State. The General’s 
safety engineering staff is made up of 
men of -recognized caliber, beyond any 
doubt. 

* a * 

George A. Maloney, of Chicago, man- 
ager of the claim department of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany in that city, won the Grand Six 
automobile at the Allied Bazaar in 
New York last week. 

ia + ok 

Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, has been elected an honorary 
member of the Actuarial Society of 
Switzerland. 


ee 


John T. Bruton, general agent 
of the Pan-American Life in the 
West Indian division, makes his 
headquarters in Havana, Cuba, 
which city is of considerable 
interest to underwriters at the 
present time, particularly fire 
insurance men, as several] fire 
companies have recently ep- 
tered Cuba. Mr. Bruton hag 
been the general agent of the 
Pan-American in Cuba for the 
past four years, and while the 
Company has a few American 
speaking representatives there 
every one of them has a knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language, 
which is absolutely essential in 
order to conduct a_ successful 
business in Cuba. The greater 
part of the Pan-American’s busi- 
ness in Cuba is done in Havana 
and other large cities, little be 
ing written in the rural sections. 

Mr. Bruton has been in the 
life insurance business for the 
last seven or eight years, hay- 
ing had a number of years’ ex- 
perience with Texas companies 
before coming with the Louisi- 
ana company. His agency is a 
leader, and Mr. Bruton’s success 
in every particular has _ been 
unusual. 

o a e 


H. B. F. Bingham, Canadian superin- 
tendent of the life department, Phoenix 
Assurance Co., of London, has gone to 
England, where, due to conditions aris- 
ing through the war, head office has de- 
cided to utilize his services. The life 
department in Canada will be under the 
supervision of the Canadian manager, 
R. MacD. Paterson. 


* * * 


Arthur E. Harrell, former well-known 
insurance newspaper man, at one time 
having charge of the New York “Com- 
mercial” column, and later going with 
the “Annalist” as advertising manager, 
or February 1 became financial adver- 
tising manager of the New York 


“Tribune.” 
* * * 


Robert S. McNutt, mayor of Musca- 
tine, lowa, and Louis Eckhardt, for ten 
years sheriff of Scott County, Iowa, re- 
cently signed contracts to solicit in- 
surance for the Davenport agency of 
the Penn Mutual Life. Mr. McNutt has 
already turned in a few applications, 
and secured cash settlements’ with 
them. 

* * + 


S. W. Guthrie, of the Edward A. 
Woods agency, Pittsburgh, wrote nine- 
ty-four policies on the twenty payment 
life plan during the year 1897. Of 
these policies placed twenty years ago, 
fifteen have lapsed, nine have matured 
as death claims, and the remaining 
seventy, or 74% per cent., will draw 
their deferred dividends this year. This 
is a record for both persistency and 
mortality. 





W. A. MILES NOW MANAGER 


Following upon the resignation of R. 
H. R. Burder, the London underwriter 
and secretary of the Western Assurance 
Company and the British America As- 
surance Company, the directors of the 
Companies have appointed W. A. Miles, 
the present fire manager, to be manager 
of both the fire and the marine depart- 
ments, with C. C. Turner as acting un- 
derwriter. Mr. Turner has been dep- 
uty-underwriter at the London office for 
the past five years. 





Stephen S. Day has retired from Day 
& Cornish, Newark, and Mr. Days 
place has been taken by his son, Louis 
DeV. Day. 
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Use and Occupancy 
on W. Va. Coal Mines 


CONSIDERABLE OF THIS BUSI- 
NESS BEING WRITTEN 








U. & O. Rates Based on Average Fire 
Rates Computed From Values 
Called Impropriety 
A considerable amount of use and 
occupancy insurance is being placed at 
the present time on coal mining opera- 
tions (bituminous) in West Virginia, and 
it is understood that these operations 
are making more money than at any 
time in recent years. The rule of ‘the 
West Virginia Fire Underwriters’ As- 
scciation makes the use and occupancy 
rate 75 per cent. of the flat fire rate, 
and this has raised an interesting ques- 
tion in relation to such rates on the 

above industries. 
Coal Mining Operations 

A coal mining operation commonly 
consists of a tipple, a power house, a 
commissary, miscellaneous buildings 
used for storage, blacksmithing and 
similar things, and miners’ dwellings. 
Average fire rates are based On values 
and commonly include all the proper- 
ties connected with the operation, 
which necessarily takes in the dwell- 
ings and other small buildings, and 
under the rules of the West Virginia 
Association the use and occupancy 
rate would be 75 per cent. Of this aver- 
age fire rate. Inasmuch, however, as 
the tipple and secondarily the power 
house are the chief buildings to be 
considered in writing use and occu- 
pancy, the operation of the foregoing 
rule often leads to a use and occu- 
pancy rate which is much less than 75 
per cent. of either the tipple rate or 
the power house rate. 

Companies Drawing the Line 

This illustrates in a practical way 
the impropriety of basing use and 
occupancy rates on average fire rates 
computed from values, and some of 
the companies are declining to write 
this form of insurance on the class be- 
cause the rate is deemed inadequate. 
LIMIT OF LIABILITY RULE 


How N. Y. Board’s Loss Committee 
Makes Application of Compound 
Non-concurrent Apportionments 


For application to compound Nnon- 
current apportionments, i. e. where 
there are at least two kinds of specific 
as well as blanket insurance, the prac- 
tice of the New York Committee fol- 
lows: 

The sound value of and loss on prop- 
erty insured by each class or kind of 
insurance having been determined, 
first find the limit of liability under 
each class or kind of insurance, 
whether a single policy, or group cov- 
ering concurrently. If there is any 
average or co-insurance clause opera- 
tion this will determine the limit where 
it applies; i: not, such limits will be 
“etermined either by the amount of 
the loss or the amount of the insur- 
ance, whichever is the smaller. 

a add the limits thus determined. 

the Sum is in excess of the whole 
adjusted loss, use this as a basis for 
@ pro rata apportionment. If the sum 
of the limits of liability is less than 
the whole loss it is evident that pay- 
ne by each company must be on the 
rd of its maximum individual limit 

lability, on the principle that the 


Breatest possible collectibl : 
the assured. ee 


New Rule Adopted 


In Two Territories 


MAKING AVERAGE RATES BASED 
UPON VALUES 


Necessary Because of ‘Tendency 
Towards Use of Blanket Forms 
of Policies 








The tendency toward the use of 
blanket forms of policies has breught 
about the necessity of promulgating 
average fire rates by the various rating 
associations, but the rules governing 
the making of such rates differ quite 
widely. 

The Suburban Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has had the following rule in 
use for some time, and it has also been 
adopted with slight changes for use in 
New Jersey by Atlee Brown, expert. 
Rule for Making Average Rates Based 

on Values 

The Exchange will promulgate aver- 
age rates for blanket form of policy 
covering on buildings, machinery and/or 
stock, providing a sworn statement by 
the insured is filed with the manager, 
upon or in accordance with a blank 
furnished by him, giving separately the 
value of each building, of machinery in 
each building, and of stock in each 
building. The stock values shall be 
stated for quarterly periods covering 
one year, unless for reasons acceptable 
to the manager such requirement is 
waived. 


At the option of the manager the 
statement of values for other than 
manufacturing risks may give the con- 
tents of each building without separat- 
ing machinery and stock. 


Suitable Designation 


All the property included in the state 
ment of values upon which the average 
rate is based must be included by suit- 
able designation in the policy form. No 
exclusion of property, whether specifi- 
cally insured or not, shall be permitted, 
except under a form submitted to and 
approved by the rate committee of the 
Exchange. 

If it is desired to cover under such 
blanket policy any property not in- 
cluded in the filed statement of values, 
or to exclude property that is included, 
or if any material changes of values 
occur in the property covered by such 
statement, then a new sworn statement 
shall be furnished or the average rate 
withdrawn. 

For the purpose of verification a new 
statement of values may be called for 
at any time, and if not promptly fur- 
nished the published average rate shall 
be withdrawn. No average rate shall 
remain in effect for a period longer than 
three years. 





LIGHTNING IN SNOWSTORM 


Seldom do snow and lightning come 
together, but on March 22, 1916, and 
during a heavy snowstorm, lightning 
struck the large barn of Fred J. Karlen, 
near Winslow, Illinois, and completely 
destroyed the building and sixty-two 
head of blooded Holstein cattle and a 
large quantity of grain, hay and farm- 
ing implements. 

Mr. Karlen is the manufacturer of 
the celebrated Blue Label Cheese, a 
careful business man and therefore 
fully protected by insurance, the amount 
collected from the insurance companies 
carrying his risk being $21,254. 





























FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 














Statement January 1, 1917 | 

Cash Capital . : . - — $1,000,000.00 

Assets - - . - 2,748,832.19 | 

| Liabilities (Except Capital) - - 1,039,977.81 | 
| Surplus to Policyholders ° . 1,708,854.38 | 





AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 
























































DEATH OF VETERAN AGENT Mr. Williamson became vice-president 
and treasurer, 
Jchn Q. A. Williamson Had Been in 
Fire Insurance Business 
Since 1870 


NEW YORKSHIRE SPECIAL 





Clarence A. Moore Gets New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland Field 
—KFrary With Merchants 


John Quereau Aymar Williamson, 
vice-president and treasurer of Wood 


ward & Williamson, Ine., insurance , 
Clarence A. Moore, who has been an 


agents of Jersey City, who died this . ‘ 
month, was the oldest living graduate @*4@miner at the home office of the 
of Hasbrouck Institute, seventy-seven Yorkshire, was this week appointed 
years old. Mr. Williamson retired from ‘SPecial agent of that Company for the 
the active duties of business six years New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Mary 
ago and had ‘been in ill health. He Jand territory, succeeding Don R, Frary, 
was born in Madison Street, New York, Who went with the Merchants of New 
in 1841. In 1870 he entered the insur- York on February 1 at the home office 
ance business under his own name and Of that Company. 

in 1877 became a member of the firm Mr. Moore was previously with the 
of Woodward, Sherwood & Company. Hanover of New York. He will make 
The present firm of Woodward & Wil- his headquarters at 400 Walnut street, 
liamson was established in 1893, when Philadelphia. 




















NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 























Assets ....... $515,049.38 | Assets ....... $172,302.60 
Reserve ...... 138,148.22 | Reserve ...... 27,678.96 
ae errs 275,000.00 Capital ...... 100,000.00 
Surplus ...... 78,171.37 Seavplee .2000% 42,986.21 











OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 








Want Anti-Rebate 
Law Amended 


AGENTS’-BROK ERS’ COMMITTEE 
TO SEE PHILLIPS TO-DAY 


Want Employes Barred From Return- 
ing Commission to Employers—New 
Questions on Brokers’ Blanks 


The New York State Local Agents’ 
Association and the Fire Brokers’ As 
sociation of New York City have de 
cided to join forces in an effort to 


amend the anti-rebate law of New York 
State; in other words, to have the busi 
ness of soliciting fire insurance con 
fined to those who are legitimate agents 
or brokers. The up-to-date interpreta 
tion of-an insurance agent or broker 
is “one holds himself out to the public” 
insurance agent or broker, and 
business “in good faith” as 


as an 
carries on 
such. 

Conferences 
ago the New 
Local Agents’ Association appointed a 
committee to confer with Superinten 
dent Phillips in reference to this cam 


Some time York State 


paign for the elimination of the re 
hater, the unfit. or the employe of a 
corporation, firm or individual who 
merely tries to grab the commission 
on his employer’s line: a form of re 
baiting which has become prevalent, 


and generally repaid to the policyhold- 
er through this medium, 

The chairman of this committee 
Glenn H. Johnson, of Leonard, Turnbull 
& Johnson, a leading local agency firm 
in Syracuse; and the former president 
of the New York Local Agents’ Asso- 
ciation. Others on the committee are 
Kk. H. Warner and John L. Tiernon, Jr., 


is 


of Buffalo; A. T. Armstrong, of Syra 
cuse, former head of the New York 
State Association of Liability Agents; 


W. H. Hecox, of Binghamton, president 
of the New York State Local Agents’ 
Association of Insurance Agents, and 
other prominent insurance agents. 

Two days before the Insurance Fed- 
eration of New York State met here in 
November this committee called upon 
the superintendent at Albany at his re- 
quest and he gave them considerable 
encouragement. They asked the super-- 
intendent for co-operation in strength- 
ening the form of application blank so 
that brokers’ certificates and agency 
certificates will not go to those not le 
gitimately engaged in the insurance 
business, 

The co-operation of the Fire Brokers’ 
Association of New York was also 
asked, with the result that a conference 
was arranged for Thursday of last 
week, at their office, 55 John Street. A. 
C. Hegeman, chairman of the Fire Brok- 
ers’ Association of New York committee 
having the matter under consideration, 
and Theodore M. Riehle represented the 
brokers’ committee. Those represent- 
ing the New York Agents’ Association 
were Messrs. Johnson, Tiernon and 
Warner. 

Recommend Examination Board 

The conference was unusually har- 
monious and it is understood that one 
of the things upon which it agreed was 
to ask the superintendent to appoint an 
advisory board before whom an appli- 
cant must appear for examination, if 
there is any doubt about his ability to 
qualify under the section. This exam- 
ination board could meet at definite 
times in various cities of the State; 
and there would be an examination fee, 
which would probably cover the expense 
o* maintaining the board. 

Owing to the critical illness of the 
mother of Superintendent Phillips at 
the time the up-State men were here it 
was impossible to see him, but it is 
understood there will be a conference 
with him today at the Insurance De- 
partment in New York City. 





ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


ALL LINES 
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CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





| SATISFACTION 
| SERVICE 


ALL LINES 











307 FOURTH AVENUE 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Against Central Bureau for Auto 
Claims 
The Fire Brokers’ Association of New 
York, in its “Bulletin,” takes a stand in 


its current issue against automobile 
loss adjustment through a central bu- 
reau, saying it is not needed. 


Continuing the “Bulletin” says: 

In the present disturbed state of af- 
fairs companies which have suffered 
particularly at the hands of their un- 
scrupulous adjusters are prone to lose 
sight of the significant fact that, excepr 


‘fora negligible percentage, their policy- 


vast 
The 
and 


holders are honest, and that the 
majority of claims are fair claims. 
honest claimant will ask no more, 
expect no more, from a company ad 
juster than from a loss committee or 
central bureau adjuster. This is mani 
festly so elementary a proposition that 
we need not develop the thought at 
length. Now let us look at the matter 
from another angle. Every company is 
jealous, and most naturally so, of its 
standing as a separate and distinctive 
institution, and of its own peculiar, 
satisfactory service to policyholders. 
Different companies have their particu 
lar appeal to different assureds and 
their brokers; and, if the reason were 
traced, it would be found in the loss 
adjusting methods of the respective 
companies. Is all this individuality, 
and this most costly acquired reputa- 
tion for particular service to be thrown 
into the discard for an improvement 
which is altogether a mere will-o’-the 
wisp? Do the very successful com- 
panies want their own individual serv- 
ice to be understood to begin and end 
with the collection of the premium? Do 
they relish the thought of the possible 
mishandling of the'r own business by a 


set of men on such a loss committee 
or central bureau who could have no 
sympathy with the genius controlling 
the business methods of their com 
panies? We doubt it, and our doubt, 
or rather our assurance, is so strong 
that we believe that the idea of a loss 
committee or central bureau has had 


all the life it will ever enjoy. 

There should be as few barriers as 
possible between contractual parties in 
any undertaking, and this is especially 
and uniquely true of an insurance con- 
tract. Let us add the further assurance 
that for some time to come at least the 


companies have seen the worst of 
these fraudulent automobile  adjust- 
ments. The lessons doled out and still 


tu be visited on the culprits will have 
an electrifying effect. They will clear, 
if they have not already done so, the 
mental atmosphere of those who might 
hive yielded to temptation. So, then, 
let us think no further of loss commit- 
tees or central bureaus. 

* ok ok 

Why Not Reciprocate? 

The “Bulletin” of the Fire Brokers’ 
Association of New York reprinted in 
its current issue the letter written to 
W. S. Naulty, of Newark, by R. P. Bar- 
bour, general agent of the North British 
& Mercantile, and printed in The East- 
e:n Underwriter. The “Bulletin” does 
not give credit to The Eastern Under- 
writer for “lifting” this story, although 
this paper consistently gives credit to 
the “Bulletin” or any other paper from 
which it borrows material. 





2 LIBERTY STREET 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Representing 
DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


John 2312 








123 William Street 


E. F. FLINDELL 


Telephone John 2330 
Business Bound Throughout the United States and Canada 


F 
The Scottish Union and National Insurance Company 


New York City 


OR 








HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Concord, N. H. 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 





PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 











Re-Insurance 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,, Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


in All Branches 














WALTER F. 


38-40 CLINTON STREET TELEPHONE 


SPECIAL 


Newark and Suburban New Jersey Agency 


FACILITIES FOR OUT-OF-TOWN 


ERRICKSON 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


BUSINESS 


8266 MARKET — 








“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1854 
$102,000,000 
- $36,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Losses Paid - - 
Losses Paid in U. S. 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 
and Inland Marine Insurance) 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1916 
Onitipeianeekwemasiabuae $ 2,747,815.34 


Assets 
1,309,295.82 


Surplus in United States...... 

Total Losses Paid in United 

States From 1874 to 1915, 

rrr error erry Tree 
W. R. BROCK, President 

W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 


40,654,747.02 























Insurance Co. 





of Minneapolis 
ASSETS - . $784,979.27 
LIABILITIES’ - - 538,843.30 
NET SURPLUS’ - 246,135.97 


Comparative Growth 


Increase 
In Reserve 


$61,854 
67,229 
83,163 


Increase 
Ir Assets 


1913 - $88,052 
1914 - 98,979 
1915 - 109,855 


Minneapolis Fire & Marine 


CAPITAL 1902 SURPLUS 
$200,000} 1908 | $80,419 
$200,000} 1909 $107,942 

$200,000} 1910 | $153,580 
$200,000} 1911] $172,981 


AN EIGHT YEAR 


RECORD 
NET 















$200,570 
$228,203 
$241,422 








FRED C. VAN DUZEN, President 





ALFRED STINSON, Secretary 
—— 
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° capital to $600,000 in 1864, it remained Philadelphia. Previous to that time, he fice as assistant secretary in 1906, and 
Phoenix Moves Into at that figure until July, 1876, when the had had a number of years’ experience was elected to a secretaryship in 1907. 
capital was increased to $1,000,000, and in the fire insurance business, including Upon Mr. Temple devolved the difficult 


Beautiful New Home 


COMPANY COMMENCED BUSINESS 


IN JUNE, 1854 





History of Company and Careers of Its 
Officers—Experience in 
Conflagrations 
The completion of the handsome four- 
story, colonial office building of the 
Phoenix Fire, located at the corner of 
Elm and Trinity Streets, Hartford, fac- 
ing Bushnell Park and the State Capi- 
iol, in which the Phoenix and the Con- 
necticut Fire will move this week, 
marks the climax of the Phoenix Com- 
pany’s sixty-three years of progress and 
of even a longer career by the Connec- 
ticut Fire. The new building, modern 
in every respect, has a beautiful land- 

scape setting. 
The History of the Phoenix 
The Phoenix was organized in June, 
1854. It is related that the first meet- 
ing of the incorporators was held in 
the rear of the store of Lyman Stock- 


bridge, at No. 264 Main Street, that this 
meeting was rather informal in char- 
acter, there being present only the 
chairman and the secretary—no min- 


utes were kept. 

The original 
Company were: 
jel H. Morgan, 
Smith, William 
ley, Chester Adams, 


incorporators of this 
John A. Butler, Nathan 
Ralph Cheney, Elisha T. 
Faxon, James C. 


Walk- 
Nathon M. Water- 


man, Samuel B. Bereford, Edwin T. 
Pease, Lyman Stockbridge and Erastus 
Smith. 

By June 26, $200,000 in stock had 
been subscribed for by 103 persons, 10 
per cent. of the subscriptions being 
paid for in cash, balance in notes. The 


Company commenced business June 29, 


1854, by issuing policy No. 1, to Elihu 
Geer, covering furniture, wearing ap- 
parel and library, at Nos. 10 and 12 
State Street, Hartford. 


In February, 1856, the unpaid balance 
on the stock subscribed was called, and 
was fully paid in on March 28 following. 
In June, 1859, the stock was increased 
to $400,000, and April, 1864, to $600,- 
000. 

Chicago Conflagration 

At this point occurred the great con 
flagration in Chicago, October, 1871, 
which with simultaneous forest fires in 
Wisconsin and Michigan, entailed a to- 
tal loss of $987,395, which was over 164 
per cent. of the Company’s capital stock 
at that time, and, as the Company had 
invested its funds closely, the cash on 
hand at the date of that fire amounted 
to only $13.367.31. Notwithstanding this 
the Phoenix Insurance Company was 
the first company to begin the settle- 
ment of its Chicago losses, by issuing 
on October 13, 1871, just four days 
after the fire, its draft for $9,300 to 
Isaac C. Day, for loss under policy No. 
1¢ 5752. | 

Because of the Chicago losses the 
Company reduced its capital stock to 
$300,000, and immediately increased 
Same to $600,000, the increase being 
subscribed and paid for at once. 

The great Boston fire of 1872 re- 
sulted in a loss of $385,956.18, which 
the Company was able to take care of 
without difficulty. 

In connection with the Company’s 
early history it should be mentioned 
that the first office was in a rear room 
of the second story of a building known 
as Union Hall, which occupied the land 
upon which was afterward erected the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s building. This room was occu- 
mg until December, 1854, when the of- 

ice 


was removed to 275 Main Street. 
In December, 1862, to 333 Main Street. 
In November, 1873, the Company re- 
moved to its own building, where, it 
Was said at the time, great care had 


been taken to provide ‘ ‘ample room for 
future growth.” T he building , land and 
furniture cost about $125 000. 
Later Bidens 
After the increase in the Company’s 


in July, 1881, 
ber 1913, the 
$3,000,000. 

The Phoenix acquired control of 
Equitable Fire and Marine of 
dence in 1912 and of the 
Fire in 1913. 


Company’s Growth 


to $2,000,000, 
capital was 


and in Octo- 
increased to 


the 
Provi- 
Connecticut 


The following figures will illustrate 
better than words the continued and 
steady growth of the Company in ten- 
year periods, a growth which can only 
have as its foundation sound under 
writing and conservative but vigorous 
management: 

Capital and 

Assets. Surplus. 

WOE: waved $ 981,974.91 $ 753,259.12 
i ee 1,901,588.82 880,789.36 
on eee 4,316,957.91 2,772,687.19 
ee 5,588 ,058.07 2,737,217.51 
ee 7,341,884.91 3,742,346.17 
1915 ..... 15,393,489.01 9,056,106.30 

Total losses paid since organization 
of Company to December 31, 1915, less 


reinsurance and salvage, $81,617,129.19. 
The Men at the Helm 

The management of the 
throughout its sixty years of 
indemnity against loss by fire has been 
in notably few hands. The father of 
the Company, Henry Kellogg—the man 
who conceived the idea of forming a 
new fire insurance company in Hartford 


Phoenix 
providing 


and who was instrumental in its organ 
ization—-was its first secretary and was 
elected its president nine years later, 
where he remained until his death in 
1891. He was succeeded by D. W. C. 
Skilton, who remained at the head of 


the Company until June, 1913, when the 
present incumbent, Edward Milligan, 
was promoted from the vice-presidency 
to the office of president. 


President Edward Milligan 


Mr. Milligan has been connected with 
the Phoenix for more than a quarter of 
a century, his first position being that 


of special agent with headquarters in 
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the position as surveyor in the Philadel- 
phia office of the Aetna. On September 
15, 1896, Mr. Milligan was appointed 
secretary of the Phoenix at the home 
office, and in January, 1907, he was 
elected vice-president. Mr. Milligan is 
also a director of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company and other 
important corporations. 

Vice-President George M. Lovejoy 

George M. Lovejoy, vice-president, is 
a native of the State of Maine, he hav- 


ing been born at Waterville, August 11, 
1857. He began his insurance career in 
1883, when he became connected with 


the Chicago office of the German-Ameri 
can Insurance Company of New York 
He served that Company in various ca 
pacities until he accepted a position ds 


western general agent of the Magde- 
burg. He joined the western depart 


ment of the Phoenix in 1889 and on the 
retirement of H. M. McGill as manager 
of the western department of that Com- 
pany, he became its joint manager with 
Mr. Spear under the firm name of Love 
joy and Spear with headquarters at Cin 
cinnati. He was elected vice-president 
and director of the Phoenix in June, 
19138. 
Secretary John B. Knox 

John B. Knox, secretary, entered the 
office of the Company as a clerk when 
only 15 years of age. He was made a 
special agent at the age of twenty-five, 
and during the next nine years he had 
charge of the Company’s business in 
western New ‘England. In 1891, he was 
appointed assistant secretary, from 
which he advanced to his present 
position on January 9, 1997. 


was 


Secretary Thomas C. Temple 


Secretary Thomas C. Temple has been 
connected with the Phoenix since 1896. 
He was born in Illinois in 1857. He 
was for many years in charge of the 
Company’s business in the middle de 
partment, with headquarters in Phila 


He was called to the home of 


delphia 
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task of supervising the adjustment of 
the Company’s losses by the San Fran- 
cisco conflagration. 
Secretary George C. Long, Jr. 
George C. Long, Jr., secretary, 
born in Kentucky in 1878. 
law until 1904, when he took up the 
business of insurance. He was appoint- 
ed special agent of the Home Insurance 
Company of New York in 1906, from 
which corporation he came to the Phoe 


was 
He practiced 


nix in 1909. He served the Phoenix in 
the field until October, 1912, when he 
was called to the home office as gen- 


eral agent, with supervision of the Com- 


pany’s interests in the southern States. 
He was elected assistant secretary in 
July, 1913, and a secretary in 1916. 


Assistant Secretary 
Assistant 
Spear was for 


Theodore F. Spear 
Secretary Theodore’ F. 
some years a member of 


the firm of Lovejoy & Spear, western 
general agents of the Phoenix with 
headquarters at Cincinnati. The west 
ern department of the Company was 
removed to the home office last year, 
and Mr. Spear was then appointed to 
his present position. He has served the 


Phoenix Insurance Company for more 
than fifty years and has held a title 
longer than any other officer of the 
Company, 
Assistant Secretary E. V. Chaplin 
Kdward V. Chaplin, assistant secre 


tary, was born in Montreal, Canada, 
and was in his earlier career an expert 
accountant. He was later, for fifteen 


years, in the employ of the Phoenix in 
Canada, as special agent and assistant 
office manager. His efficiency was such 
that it was decided to transfer him to 


auditor 
depart 
shown 


the home office, where as chief 
and manager of the clerical 
ments of the Company he has 
unusual perseverance and ability. 

C. Gustetter 


assistant sec 


Assistant Secretary F. 


Frederick C. Gustetter, 


retary, was born in Cincinnati, O. He 
entered the service of the Phoenix, in 
its western department, in Cincinnati, 
in 1881, since which time he has been 
steadily in the employ of the Company, 
in the field and in the office. 


Assistant Secretary H. P. Whitman 

Henry P. Whitman, assistant 
tary, was born in Louisville, Ky He 
did service as field representative for 
the Phoenix in Louisiana and Mississip 
pi. Later he was called to the home 
office, and was shortly thereafter ap 
pointed general agent. In 1916 he was 
made assistant secretary of the Com 
pany. 
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BALLARD AT HIS BEST 
Clever Comment on Legislative Situa- 
tion in South Carolina—State 
Making Money 


“ 


cleverest “story” that has ap- 
peared in the “Journal of Commerce” 
in some time is the comment made 
upon legislative activities in that State. 
The story follows: 


ARKANSAS MAY DRIVE GOLDEN GEESE 
AWAY 


The 


Will Probably Imitate South Carolina's 

Legislation 
itions ire that will en 
which the 
lina has 
succeeded 


State 


I Ti indi« 
ict legislation in keeping 
ommissioner of 


Arkansas 
with that 
South ¢ 
n driving insurance the 
most effectively 

Ihe Arkansas loss recor 
pressive thar 
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more im 


these fig 
Profit to 


1915 67% 15% 2% 
1911-1915 88% 40% 28% 
An underwriter remarked Saturday: 
“A law that would cause co 
Arkansas ight to be very 
stockholders f not to the 
lect their ommissions, loss or no 
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For past 
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whether 
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hould dignify 
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28 per cent. if the pub- 
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Leo Levy on 
Use and Occupancy 





LAST OF SERIES OF FINE TALKS 
ON STANDARD POLICY 


Lawyer Points Out Need of Simple and 
Unambiguous Language—Many 
Underwriters Present 





The remarkably fine series of lec- 
tures on the standard fire insurance 
policy delivered before the Fire Insur- 
ance Society of New York by some of 
the leading adjusters and lawyers of 
New York City, was concluded this 
week by a talk on “Use and Occu- 
pancy; Profits and Commissions; 
Rents and Leasehouse Insurance” by 
Leo Levy, an insurance lawyer. Among 
some of the prominent underwriters 
or adjusters who heard the talk were, 
H. N. Kelsey, Hamburg-Bremen; C. J. 
Holman, Commercial Union; James 
Marshall, president of the Fire Insur- 
ance Society of New York; W. N. 
Bament, of the Home; W. J. Nichols, 
and Robert P. Barbour, of the North 
British & Mercantile. 

Mr. Levy only touched the surface 
of the subjects he was discussing, as 
each of the topics was worth a paper 
in itself. 

Use and Occupancy 

In discussing use and occupancy, Mr. 
Levy said that many times there has 
been added to the form the words “in- 
cluding fixed charges.” Necessarily the 
implication would follow that there 
was intended to be covered those 
items of expenses which would have 
t» be met by the assured even though 
the property itself were damaged or 
destroyed, as, for example, interest on 
mortgages, salaries to employes under 
contract, and many others which as 
accounting propositions would have to 
be added to the loss defined as the im- 
pairment of the business use of which 
the ‘described property is capable. 
There is, as stated, no uniform rider 
and each case must be taken on its 
facts. 

A reading of the adjudicated cases 
leads to the conclusion that use and 
eccupancy is a much broader cover 
than profits, rents or leasehold. 

In case of Michael v. National Ins. 
Co., 171 N. Y., 725, known as the grain 
elevator case, the use and occupancy 
ot a grain elevator against a fire loss 
which would prevent the elevating and 
other handling of grain was involved. 
Tke oft laid down ruling that of any of 
the general conditions of the Standard 
orm which were found to be repugnant 
to or inconsistent with statements 
otherwise in the contract, those that 
were most favorable to the assured 
would be held to be controlling, and 
that the expectation of profits and 
earnings derivable from property not 
alone were conveyed by the words use 
and occupancy, but that the definition 
Mr. Levy quoted as to use and occu- 
pancy was the one which would gov- 
ern the court in defining the obligations 
o? the insurer, and that had it been 
the intent of the insurer to limit its 
coverage to earnings and profits alone, 
appropriate and unmistakable words 
therefore would have been used and 
not the words use and occupancy. 

It was the insurer’s intention in that 


case that the coverage “use and occu- 
pancy” meant such earnings and 


‘profits which would have benn derived 


by the assured from the actual opera- 
tion of the elevator and since it was 
shown as a fact that by virtue of 
arrangements or agreements made by 
the owners of the elevator this partic- 
ular property was not in operation, 
there did not result to the assured any 
loss which was recoverable. Such con- 
tention was held to be ill founded. 
Valid Profits 

In the case of Tannenbaum v. Simon, 
under the well-known form of broker’s 
contract where the assured had agreed 
ts carry insurance including that upon 
use and occupancy, building and rents, 
plaintiff's broker claimed damages for 
the assured’s failure to carry the kind 
of insurance’ specified. The broker 
scught to establish that the measure of 
daimage under use and occupancy in- 
surance were the profits which the 
defendant insured had made upon the 
premises and showed by computations 
covering a period of years. The court 
held that such profits were not in any- 
wise valid elements usable in ascer- 
taining the amount of insurance which 
the broker’s customers had agreed to 
carry, and that use and occupancy was 
not and could not be profits or esti- 
mated profits from earnings, however 
ascertained, and that the record of the 
business for prior years had no direct 
bearing upon the establishing of the 
value of use and occupancy and could 
not legally measure the damage. 

In the absence of express language 
clearly indicating the contrary Mr. 
Levy is inclined to the belief that a 
policy upon use and occupancy as such 


‘ would be held to be valued, and that if 


it sought in practice to void such a 
construction, there should be clear ex- 
pression by simple and unambiguous 
language of exactly what measure of 
damage is to be applied and that the 
intent to leave open tie ascertainment 
of damage as under an open _ policy 
should be made unmistakably clear. 


NEW JERSEY FIRE INCREASES 

The New Jersey Fire increased its 
assets $350,024; reserves $236,877, and 
surplus $81,256, during 1916. The Com- 
pany’s assets as of January 1, 1917, 
amount to $2,001,302; capital $1,000,000, 
and surplus $302,343. 
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Marine Underwriters 
(Continued from page 1) 


There are many explanations of the 
action of Great Britain, and in this 
connection a banker’s views given to a 
prominent New York insurance broker 
are of interest. 

“Great Britain has been purchasing 
supplies from South America in the 
hundreds of millions,” he said. “The 
more gold that goes to South America, 
the higher the rate of exchange against 
Kngland. Naturally the British Gov- 
ernment wants to keep the gold supply 
down, because in curtailing these ship- 
ments the rate of exchange goes down. 
One method is to prevent shipments of 
gold, so she instructed British com- 
panies not to insure any gold going to 
South America unless such shipments 
were reported to her and confirmed by 
her.” 

One paragraph of the New York 
“Commercial” editorial which attracted 
considerable attention on William 
Street was a suggestion that corpora- 
tions engaged in the marine insurance 
business organize a re-insurance bureau 
in charge of competent underwriters. 
The re-insurance bureaus of the fire 
companies do not cover marine insur- 
ance, and there is some sentiment on 
William Street that they should. It 
may be some time, however, before this 
is possible because of the lack of uni- 
form practices and forms character- 


izing marine underwriting at the pres- 
ent time. 


Obstacles in Path of American Com- 
panies 


Another important phase of the whole 
situation is investigation by fire insur- 
ance companies doing a marine busi- 
ness of the possibilities of operating in 
South American countries. Reports re- 
ceived from Chile, Uruguay and Peru 
are anything but encouraging; in fact, 
deposits and other conditions are such 
that companies are discouraged from 
embarking in the South American field; 
and, aside from this, American com- 
panies face the obstacle of being re- 
quired to deduct from their United 
States statements of assets any such de- 
posits made in foreign countries. Other 
countries do not seem to impose any 
such burden on their own insurance 
companies, but instead, encourage them 
to secure the insurance business of 
other countries. 


OLD AGENCY MOVES 

H. D.- Goodale Co., Inc., of Water- 
town, will move on February 1 from the 
Paddock Building, in which the agency 
has been located since 1845, to the Otis 
Building. The Paddock block, which 
houses several of Watertown’s largest 
agencies, has been purchased by the 
F. W. Woolworth Co., which will erect 
a 14-story building on the site. 
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NEW JERSEY NOTES 








Black Tom A Triumph 
of Adjustment Skill 


ONLY $200,000 UNADJUSTED OUT 
OF MORE THAN $5,000,000 





Assured Treated Liberally, But Prin- 
ciple of Non-Liability for Explosion 
Damages Saved 





The adjustment of the Black Tom 
losses has been progressing so amicably 
and thoroughly that out of a total prop- 
erty loss of between $5,000,000 and $6,- 
000,000 only about $200,000 remains 
unadjusted with the assured. 

The Eastern Underwriter hopes some 
day to print the inside story of this 
adjustment, not only one of the most 
complicated but one of the most inter- 
esting in the history of fire insurance. 
This adjustment has not only been 
artistic but a triumph, in that while 
the assured has been treated with the 
greatest liberality and fairness, at the 
same time the companies’ committee 
have not sacrificed the principle of non- 
liabil'ty for explosion damage. 


Talk of an Arbitrary Rule 


There has been some discussion as 
to the advisability of an arbitrary rule 
whereby in a case of fire and explosion 
loss there shall be provided in the form 
for a certain amount of the loss to be 
designated as explosion and a certain 
amount to be designated as fire. In 
fact, such a principle is now used by 
the railroads in bills of lading. 

Up to the present time there has 
not been any litigation started in test 
cases under subrogation to fix the legal 
responsibility of those liable for the 
damage done by the disaster, although 
it is stated that such papers are now 
in preparation. 





ELECTRICAL INSPECTIONS 





Provision Made By Newark Fire Insur- 
ance Society—North Jersey to Be 
Protected 





The Fire Insurance Society of New- 
ark has passed an amendment, reading 
in part as follows: 


All examinations of electric equip- 
ment and wiring, shall be managed by 
the Secretary of the Society under the 
direction of a standing committee of 
this Society to be known as the Elec- 
trical Committee. 

The Electrical Committee shall con- 
sist of seven members, who shall be 
elected by the Society at the meeting 
fcllowing that at which this Section is 
adopted. Four of the members shall 
be chosen from among the officers or 
Managers of companies, and_ three 
members shall be local agents or branch 
managers. The three local agency 
members of the Committee shall be 
elected to serve for a term expiring at 
the next annual meeting of the Society, 
When and thereafter at every succeed- 
ing annual meeting their successors 
Shall be elected. 
ite rules and purposes of the Society 
— apply to all risks located in Essex 
cunty and all that portion of the 
County of Hudson lying west of the 
Hackensack River, all of which shall 
be considered the territory of the 
Society, but the Electrical Committee 
ny not be restricted as to the terri- 
pon in which it may undertake the ex- 
Pe en of electrical equipment and 
pee and the electrical rules and 
a rements of the Society shall ex- 

nd to all territory so occupied. 


CLOCK FOR HOWLAND 





New Special Agent of Fidelity-Phenix 
Honored By Field Men in 
Rochester 





Oscar M. Howland, special agent for 
the Connecticut in Western New York, 
who retires from that field to go with 
the Fidelity-Phenix in the Western New 





OSCAR M. HOWLAND 


England field on February 1, was the 
guest of honor at a dinner held at the 


Rochester Club, Rochester, N. Y., on 
Friday evening. 
Special agent Roach, of the Aetna, 


acted as toastmaster and special agent 
Visscher, of the Royal, in his masterly 
style presented to Mr. Howland a hand- 
some clock, given by the specials as a 
token of their regard. 

Mr. Howland will bring a large con- 
tribution of ability and character to his 
new field of labor. 

Among those present were 
agents Channel, Donahue, 
Roach, Donald, Church, Rowland, Pat- 
ton, Visscher, Halsey, King, Rich, 
Francisco, Hodges, Somerville, Johnson; 
also adjusters Greene, Word, Barry and 
Vanderwerf. 


special 
Forrest, 


TO DISCUSS “FERTILIZERS” 
General Inspector F. M. Griswold, of 
the Home Insurance Company of New 
York, is to address the Fire Branch 
Educational Section of the Fire Under- 
writers’ Association of Baltimore on the 
subject of “Fertilizers,” on February 23. 
GERMAN AMERICAN FIGURES 
The German American of New York 


has a capital of $2,000,000; assets of 
$23,713,477; net surplus of $10,759,422, 


and holds in reserve for all other lia- 


bilities $10,954,055. 








CASH CAPITAL 
Total Assets 
Total Liabilities 
Net Surplus 
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The American Eagle—An American Institution 
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AN AGENT’S CREED 


As It Appears in Little Paper Published 
By Western Department of 
American 


In the attractive little paper, ‘“Amer- 
ican Notes,” published by the Western 
department of the American of Newark, 
Charles E. Sheldon, manager, appears 
the following creed, signed “American 
Agent”: 

“T believe in my work. I believe that 
most men are honest, even my competi- 
tors. I believe the Company I represent 
will give my patrons a square deal in 
case of loss. I believe there are lots 
of honest men and that we are sure to 
become acquainted some day. I believe 
in speaking well of my neighbors and 
the company the other fellow repre- 
sents, and that there is a whole lot of 
fun in minding my own business. I be- 
lieve in boosting, not knocking, and 
that no man is down and vut until he 
has lost faith in himself. I believe in 
not putting off until tomorrow what 
may be done today and that there is 
something doing, somewhere, for every 
man ready to do it. I believe I am 
ready right now, and if you need any 
insurance on your buildings or on your 
horses, cattle, grain, household goods 


and machinery against fire, lightning 
and tornadoes, or on your automobile 
against fire, theft and collision, you 
cannot do better than to let me send 
your application to the old American 
Insurance Company. I believe that 
some man needs me today in regard to 
his insurance and that it is my duty to 
find him. If you are without insurance, 
I believe that you are ready now and 
that you cannot do better than to see 
me about it.” 


“BILLY” ANDERSON DEAD 

The very old gentleman with the 
gray side whiskers who has been seen 
for years along William Street, which 
he visited about twice a week from his 
home in Brooklyn, is dead. He was 
William A. Anderson, one of the organ 
izers of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and for many years su 
perintendent of the Board of Survey of 
the New York Board of Fire Under 
writers, from which position he retired 
in 1911. He came to William Street 
many times a month for his mail at 
the offices of the New York Board. 

He was eighty-one years old and had 
been in fire insurance since his four- 
teenth year, when he began with the 
lioward Insurance Company as a clerk. 
In 1870 he became president of the Mer- 
centile Insurance Company. 
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THE MARINE INSURANCE CONTRACT 


By President BENJAMIN RUSH 
of the Insurance Company of North America 


From an address delivered by Mr. Rush before the Fire Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia, and republished by courtesy of the Fire Insurance Society of 
; Philadelphia’s “Bulletin.” 








Before proceeding further it is per- 
tinent to explain the meaning of the 
words “General Average” and, as this 
phrase refers to one of the most an- 
cient laws still existing, a few words 
of explanation in reference’ thereto 
may not be amiss. The practice of a 
general average far antedates the prac- 
tice of marine insurance and goes back 
to a time long before the Christian Era, 
and to a.time when every merchant, 
who had an adventure at sea, either 
followed his goods himself, or sent his 
representative in the ship which car- 
ried his goods to oversee their handling 
and sale. 

Small Ships in Olden Days 

It would frequently occur during the 
course of such a voyage along the 
shores of, let us say, the Mediterranean 
of the shores of Africa that a storm 
would arise and the small ships of 
those days would be in a serious peril, 
only to be relieved by the throwing 
overboard of a portion of the goods 
carried by them in order to lighten the 
ship. Naturally, every merchant would 
want his neighbor’s goods thrown over- 
board in order that his own might be 
saved, and in order to avoid the dis- 
putes and loss incident to such an un- 
fortunate condition of affairs, we find 
recorded in the laws of Rhodes, long 
prior to the Christian Era, a law stat- 
ing that “that which was sacrificed for 
the benefit of all in a sea adventure, 
should be made good by the contribu- 
tion of all,” and that if one or more 
merchants had their goods’ thrown 
overboard for the general safety that 
all the other merchants and the ship- 
owners should all contribute to make 
good the loss sustained through the 
aforesaid jettison. 

This law has been accepted and 
adopted by all maritime powers, to- 
gether with many changes of form and 
has been amplified to cover practically 
every sacrifice of value for the common 
benefit. It is peculiar to commerce of 
the sea as nothing like it exists on land. 

It is still in effect today among all 
maritime nations and the only effect 
of the practice of insurance upon it 
has been to transfer from the shoulder 
of the assured to the shoulder of his 
underwriter the cost of making good 
that contribution which all the inter- 
ested parties in a sea adventure are 
obliged to pay to the unfortunate mem- 
ber of their company whose property 


WNT 


has been sacrificed to secure the com- 
mon safety. 
A Protective Clause 

The next clause in the policy reads 
as follows: 

Warranted by the assured free from damage 
or injury from dampness, change of flavor, or 
heing spotted, discolored, musty or mouldy, ua 
less caused by actual contact of sea water 
with the articles damaged, occasioned by sea 
perils. 

The purpose of this clause is to pro- 
tect the underwriter from claims which 
are not directly due to perils insured 
against, or rather to draw a line as to 
how such claims shall be ascertained. 

Many classes of merchandise are 
subject to damage such as the above 
without the intervention of any sea 
perils whatever. 

Change from a warm to a cold clim- 
ate precipitates moisture in the hold of 
the vessel and certain delicate goods 
such as flour, tobacco, sugar, dried 
fruits, etc., are very easily damaged by 
such causes. 

The above clause clearly defines and 
brings to the attention of the assured 
the fact that losses of this kind will 
not be paid unless caused by actual 
contact with sea water caused by sea 
perils. 

Sound Goods 

Then follows a clause reading: 

In case of partial loss by sea damage to dry 
goods, cutlery, or other hardware, the loss shall 
be ascertained by a separation and sale of the 
portion only of the contents of the packages so 
damaged, and not otherwise; and the same 
practice shall obtain as to all other merchan- 
dise as far as practicable. 

This provides that sound goods shall 
not be sacrificed by being mixed up 
and sold as damaged goods, but the 
underwriter shall be responsible only 
for the goods that are actually dam- 
aged by the perils insured against. The 
clause which follows it reads: 

Not liable for leakage of molasses or other 
liquids unless caused by stranding or collision 
with another vessel. 

This clause is inserted in the policy 
for the reason that without it anybody 
who chooses could ship his molasses 
or other liquids in a leaky barrel and 
then make a claim on his underwriter 
for total loss on each voyage and the 
underwriter in the event of a sea peril 
having intervened would be obliged to 
prove that the packages were unfit at 
time of shipment, in order to escape 
claim. 

Clause of Recent Origin 

Then follows a clause of very recent 

origin, reading: 














San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14 
Surplus, oe | oe 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3 


Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 







814,383.94 
841,887.19 
| ,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 


Liverpool 


1,051,543.00 
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CIMICED 


of Profits Through Fire 


BY ERNEST W. BELL, IN A PAPER READ 
BEFORE INSURANCE INSTITUTE OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


The policy insures against loss un- 
der three headings, viz.: standing 
charges, net profits and increased cost 
of working. Either Nos. 1 or 2 can 
be’ deleted from the policy if required. 
The standing charges are enumerated 
in the application form. 

The sum insured is calculated upon 
the amount of net profit for the last 
financial year plus standing charges, 
and is termed ‘total profits,” but if the 
net profit plus standing charges paid 
or to be paid after the fire is less than 
the insurance, the percentage is pro- 
portionately reduced, 

The policy can be taken out for what- 
ever period the insured desires, from 
six to twelve months, but is based upon 
twelve months’ total profits. The con- 
tract first issued read: 

(a) “That the company will pay to 
the insured monthly for the period in- 
sured after a fire, the percentage that 
the sum hereby insured bears to the 
turnover for the last financial year, on 
the shortage between the turnover in 
each of such months, and the turnover 
for the corresponding months of the 
preceding year.” 


(To be Continued.) 


Warranted by the assured that this insur- 
ance shall not enure directly or indirectly to 
the benefit of the carrier or other bhailee, by 
stipulation in bill of lading or otherwise, and 
any breach of this warranty, and any act or 
agreement by the assured prior or subsequent 
hereto, whereby any carrier or party liable 
for or on account of loss of or damage to any 
property insured hereunder, is given the ben- 
efit of any insurance effected thereon, shall 
render this policy of insurance null and void. 

The history of this clause is inter- 
esting: 

For many years it has been the prac- 
tice and indeed the duty of under- 
writers to pay all losses caused directly 
by perils insured against, though in- 
directly by the fault or negligence of 
the common carrier, to their assured 
and then to collect losses, as far as 
possible from the common carrier, as 
for instance if cotton was burned up 
in transit through the negligence of 
the railroad company, the underwriter 
on the cotton paid his assured the loss 
and then brought suit in the assured’s 
name against the railroad to recover 
the money which he had paid out. 

This under the law he was legally 
entitled to do and the assured con- 
sequently received very much cheaper 
rates from his underwriter than would 
have been the case had the common 
varrier been at liberty to damage or 


British War Risks 
Office New Memorandum 


A new and detailed memorandum has 
been issued by the War Risks Insur- 
ance Office, describing the conditions 
on which cargo is insured there against 
war risks under the government 
scheme. Paragraph 15 states that cargo 
insured against King’s Enemy War 
Risks must be covered by approved. ma- 
rine insurance policies in accordance 
with paragraph 16, which describes 
what policies are approved, and with 
paragraph 17. The last named states 
that for the purposes of paragraph 15 
“not less than 70 per cent. of the de- 
clared value should be insured against 
marine risks, but in cases in which 
shippers are in the habit of retaining 
a portion of the risk on each shipment 
for their own account this requirement 
may be modified on application in writ- 
ing.” 

The intention of the management is 
clearly that the whole of the marine in- 
surance effected on goods which it is 
desired to cover against war risks un- 
der the State scheme should be ef- 
fected on approved policies. The stip- 
ulation that at least 70 per cent. of the 
marine risk should be so covered is 
made to meet the case of any shippers 
who habitually retained a portion of the 
risk for their own account, and likewise 
the provision that this requirement may 
be modified on application in writing 
Shippers and brokers would be ill-ad- 
vised to put into practice the sugees- 
tion which has been made in certain 
unofficial quarters that the effect of the 
wording of the paragraphs in the mem- 
orandum was to allow latitude to them 
to effect, if they chose, the remaining 
30 per cent. of the risk, or any portion 
of this amount, with any institutions 
or underwriters that were not officially 
approved by the State office. 


ing held accountable to anybody there 
for. 

Common carriers resisted these ef 
forts to hold them responsible on behalf 
of shippers and underwriters, but 
finally the law became so well settled 
that they were responsible for losses 
caused through their own negligence 
that they endeavored to escape liability 
by the insertion of numerous clauses in 
their bills of lading, one of which at- 
tempted to confiscate the insurance 
which the merchant has paid for on 
his own goods so as to apply it to the 
common carrier’s own benefit. 

The above clause consequently pro- 
vides that the insurance under the 
policy shall not enure directly or in- 
directly to the benefit of any carrier 
or other bailee and provides that if the 
bill of lading accepted by the assured 
contains a clause inserted by the rail- 
road confiscating the assured’s insur- 
ance, the policy of insurance shall be 
null and void. 








destroy property entrusted to _ his 
charge for transportation without be- (To be Continued.) 
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Report to Stockholders on State Insurance ASSURANCE CORPORATION lid 
INCOME OVER EXPENSES AND VIEWS OF U. S. MANAGER OF ; : 
LOSSES, $1,799,182 GENERAL ACCIDENT FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
_—__ — GENERAL BUILDING - 47 & WALNUT STS. 
Soliciting Force of Company Now Danger of Workmen Becoming Slaves— PHILADELPHIA 
6,420—Total Net Premiums Last Misguided Efforts of Professors 
Year $6,569,555 and Social Workers Here . crease which we hoped for. w ‘ 
as r ped for, we had 
eT. : : ie Pee gn me _ a Premium Income added somewhat to our force of sal- 
The report to stockholders of Presi- Frederick Richardson, United States ame 7 > 
manager of the General Accident, has aried employes during the latter part 


dent Warfield, of the Fidelity & De- 
posit, in which is included facts about 
the 1916 statement, follows in part: 
Gentlemen: 

I present with pleasure the twenty- 
seventh annual report of the operation 
of your Company for the year ending 
December 30, 1916. The results are 
very gratifying to the management and 
demonstrate that your Company is 
strong and prosperous. Its assets are 
$12,071,019. 

Its reserves, legal, special and con- 
tingent, are full and ample, being $6,- 
291,379.30. Its capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits amount to $5,779,639.30. 
It added, during the year, to its invest- 
ments in stocks and bonds $365,416.54. 


Net income over expenses and losses 
paid out of 1916 earnings was $1,799,- 
182.34. 

Net earnings have 
as follows: 

To reg. and spe- 

cial reserves. $1,102,768.02 
Dividends paid. 480,000.00 
Added to undi- 

vided profits. 
Set aside for 

contingencies 


been distributed 


100,000.00 


116,414.32 1,799,182.3¢ 


The income and disbursements which 

verify these net earnings are: 
Income 

Net fidelity and surety premiums, $3,- 
$43,618.55. 

The policy of reducing risks by re- 
insurance was continued, and the Com- 
pany spent $84,777.71 more for fidelity 
and surety reinsurance than in 1915. 
This sum included, makes the increase 
in the fidelity and surety premiums 
$182,227.69 over last year. 

The Company in 1916 discontinued 
the writing of workmen’s compensation 
and employers’ liability business. (The 
premiums were $1,154,054.17 on those 
two lines in 1915.) Notwithstanding 
the discontinuance of this business, an 
Increase of $357,898.97 was made in ac- 
cident, health, burglary, automobile and 
American plate glass, which lines the 
Company will continue to write. This 
is an increase of about 20 per cent. 
made concurrently with the discontinu- 


ance of compensation and employers’ 
liability. 
Net casualty premiums (other than 


workmen’s compensation and employ- 
ers’ liabil.) . .$2,603,758.26 
Net com. and 
employers’ lia. 
premiums 622,178.93 3,225,937.19 
Total net premiums 
Int. on stocks, 
bonds, etc.... 
Net cash rents 
from real es. 
Profits on as- 
sets sold and 
inc. in book 
values 


$6,569,555.74 
$321,880.00 


102,974.38 


50,169.28 


Invest, income 





475,023.66 


Total net ine. ee cn 
from all sources $7,044,579.40 


(Continued on page 23) 


been elected an honorary member of 
the Insurance Institute of Hartford. 
Recently he read an address before that 
institute on the Compensation Systems 
of Europe in the course of which he 
had something to say on what should 
be the attitude of the industrial classes 
towards State insurance. His conclud- 
ing remarks may be interesting to our 
readers: 

“Knough has been said to show how 
little uniformity there is in the princi- 
ples and practise of European compen- 
sation laws, and how difficult it is to 
weigh the merits of one system against 
another. We have to fall back on funda- 
mental ideas if we would discover which 
one is the most suited to the instincts 
and genius of the American people. It 
is not always to be assumed that this 
seemingly radical change in the rela- 
tionship of master and servant is one 
which should be ascribed to the liberal 
and emancipating forces of our time, 
and great care must ‘be taken lest we 
encourage unawares the growth of in- 
stitutions which will rob men of their 
freedom and their natural rights, whilst 
soothing them to sleep with the ano- 
dynes of ameliorative legislation. 

Quotes Philosophers 

“One of the great English political 
philosophers, Thomas Hobbes, whose 
‘Leviathan’ has surely been the inspi- 
ration of Treitschke and the entire 
school of professional sycophants in Im- 
perial Germany, wrote nearly three hun- 
dred years ago, ‘And whereas many 
men, by accident inevitable, become 
unable to maintain themselves by their 
labor, they ought not to be left to the 
charity of private persons, but to be 
provided for, as far forth as the neces- 
sities of nature require, by the laws of 
the commonwealth.’ Hobbes, being a 
strong supporter of the monarchical 
system, was quite unable to escape the 
logical reflexes of his own ideas, and 
seeing that members of the proletariat, 
or property-less class, must at times be 
in a position of dependence towards 
somebody, and as their natural rights 
have been taken away by or with the 
consent of the State, it was only proper 
that the commonwealth should relieve 
sufferers from the worst evils caused 

(Continued on page 23) 


of the Maryland 


TOTAL OF — $9,387,454 
DIVISIONS 


IN ALL 


Automobile Premiums Last Year Were 
$1,219,683—Compensation $3,017,- 
084; Liability $1,383,948 


John T. 
Maryland 


In his annual report 
of the 
said in part: 


Stone, 
president Casualty, 

This expectation was realized in sev- 
eral ways and to an 


estimates. 


extent quite be- 


yond our largest Every 


month produced a large increase over 


the corresponding month of nineteen- 
fifteen. 

Every department produced an in- 
crease; some, of course, much larger 


than others, notably workmen's 
pensation and automobile. 


The total increase is $2,712,479.85 over 


com 


nineteen-fifteen. 
The total 
$9,387,454.51. 
In anticipation of the substantial in- 


net premiums written are 


Premiums for the Year 1902 
NE iva. asinine cad wa hae oe ai $ 110,166 
0 eee ee ee re 
ON Eee ere ae 
EE SiGe ies a ew ddd. sixendreee 





Mastcecehiaeaentean 1,300 
1,385,034 
110,933 


Disability 
Liability 
Plate glass 


ET pb a.asn sa endrwe nea 57,581 
REE rer er eee 11,028 


Fly-Wheel 
Physicians’ Defense 
Water Damage 
Contract Bonding 
Fidelity Bonding 
Judicial Bonding 
Public Official and Depository 

Bonding 
Compensation 
Automobile 


Total 
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CASUALTY 








of 1915. 


business was so much in excess of our 


The actual enlargement of our 


hopes that additional employes in every 
division of the Company's service were 
on week week throughout 
The total salaried personnel, 


taken after 
1916. not 
including any of the business-producing 
978; increase of 216 
Of these 
669 are at the home office, 91 are travel- 
ing 


tors, 


force, is now an 


persons over January 1, 1916. 


audi- 
branch claim divi 


inspectors, 26 are traveling 
and 192 are in 
sions located at 41 cities. 
Several method 
this large in- 
office divi- 
sions were subdivided and one new bu- 


cre- 


readjustments of 
were also necessitated by 


cease of business. Home 


reau—claim disbursements—was 


ated, in order to handle with a greater 
with certain 


promptness and accuracy 


the accounting and recording of this 
greater daily mass of items. 

The following comparative table, 
showing the premium writings of the 


Company and the financial condition for 
the fifth, tenth, fifteenth and nineteenth 
years, presents a striking picture of our 
steady growth: 





1907 1912 1916 
$ 181,522 $ 282,800 $ 384,922 
94,108 133,001 159,380 
424,385 681,640 744,105 
3,291 47,166 368,301 
167,542 a 8 =)3)—(‘(ié rr 
1,624,643 2,635,020 1,383,948 
195,738 290,812 283,769 
123,767 95,112 104,315 
275,807 309,306 368,484 
14,736 27,262 54,474 
18,087 40,890 30,314 
5,338 16,943 41,918 
ree s2l1,e 533,036 
wan ah ene 248,922 
rea ei 205,435 
Liane se 239,358 
piceeatte 314,786 3,017,084 
bebwee | oo @aees 1,219,683 
$3,168,951 $5,955,560 $9,387,454 


EXHIBIT AT AUTO SHOW 

Lucas & Duke, general agents of the 
Aetna at Rochester, exhibited at the 
Rochester auto show. The agency has 
published a booklet on Rochester auto 
rules, which has ‘been in great demand. 
General agents of the Aetna from all 
over the country gathered in Hartford 


last Wednesday to attend the dinner 
given in the honor of Vice-President 
Parker. 


CONNECTICUT LEGISLATURE 

The following are accident and in- 
demnity insurance bills introduced in 
the Connecticut Legislature: 

By Senator Grady—tIncorporating the 
Columbus Accident Insurance Company 
of New Haven. 

By Senator Kopplemann—Allowing 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany to make insurance indemnifying 
banks, bankers, brokers, 

By Senator Whitney—TIncorporating 
the Connecticut Indemnity Company. 
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Glad Company Dropped Compensation 

Chester M. Cloud, resident manager 
of the New York Casualty office of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, has made the fol- 
lowing statement referring to the effect 
that the dropping of compensation busi- 
ness had on the premiums in his of- 
fice: 

“As soon after January 1, 1916, as 
possible, we reduced our office force to 
a considerable extent, applied the re- 
maining to more strenuous work on the 
other lines of business, endeavored to 
put forth inducements in the way of 
extra service upon the other lines, talk- 
ed the other lines day in and day out, 
demonstrated to the agents and brokers 
where compensation business entailed 
more work upon them with less profit 
than other lines, and gradually brought 
over some of the most skeptical to our 
New Thought Doctrine of Insurance, 

“Starting the year 1916 with a loss 
of $197,657.49 in compensation premi- 
ums, we ended the year 1916 with a loss 
of only $36,665.49 in total premiums of 
the office, or, in other words, we had 
made up in desirable lines $160,992. It 
is needless to say that in 1917 we will 
far exceed the loss of compensation, 
and, in fact, we shall have forgotten that 
it ever existed. 

“To say that the home office was wise 
in discontinuing compensation is not 
enough. They were courageous in their 
stand, and it brings satisfaction to the 
members of the New York office to real- 
ize that they have played their small 
part in the success of the move. 

“To any branch manager of the Com- 
pany who wants added assurance that 
the Company adopted a very wise policy 
in the elimination of compensation in- 
surance, let us extend him a cordial! in- 
vitation to pay us a visit and see the 
proof with his own eyes.” 

; * * * 


Dawson’s Small Town Publicity 

Miles M. Dawson, New York actuary, 
who seems to play on both sides of the 
fence, sometimes representing stock 
companies, sometimes appearing against 
them, recently wrote an article on 
health insurance in the Irvington (N. 
J.) “Weekly.” In order that insurance 
men may get a line on what he is say- 
ing the article is reproduced: 

Private health insurance is enormously costly 
compared with public health insurance, 

The private insurance companies in_ this 
health field use more than 60 cents out of each 
dollar received; they pay back in benefits only 
about 30 cents on the average. That is. ex- 
penses and profits add 70 cents to 30 cents net 
cost, an addition of 233 1-3 per cent. 

The publicly and democratically administered 
health insurance funds average in Germany to 
cost about 7 per cent, for operating expense 
or, after laying aside ample contingency re 
serves, 10 per cent. of the average net cost or 
less. In our own country establishment funds, 
managed by representatives of employers and 
employes, as. the health-insurance funds would 
be, under the proposed law of the association, 
are often conducted for 5 per cent. or less. 

* * + 


Transfer M. A. Craig Here 

M. A. Craig, who has been superin- 
tendent of the surety department of the 
Chicago office of the London & Lan- 
cashire Indemnity, has been appointed 
superintendent of the surety and fidelity 
department of the Company. Mr. Craig 
was formerly secretary of the Bankers 
Surety at Cleveland, which was ab- 
sorbed about five years ago by the Mary- 
land Casualty, and later he was with 
the Title Guaranty & Surety. 

* ¢ « 


The General’s Review 
The General Accident is issuing its 








monthly paper to agents in new form, 
which is not only an improvement typ- 
ographically, but also in the quality of 


the contents. Henceforth space will be 
devoted to all branches of the casualty 


business. 
* + * 


Perils of Married Life 


The National Casualty Company’s 
“Agents’ Record,” prints the following 
pertinent comment: 

“Married life is full of dangers,” 
someone has said. ‘‘We assume they 
had in mind conjugal dangers, but there 
are physical dangers as well. Witness 
the New Yorker who started across the 
street in a hurry to catch his toddling 
baby. A slip, a fall, and a dislocated 
knee-cap resulted. Of course it could 
easily happen in New York, because 
they are not used to children. That 
National policy certainly did brighten 
uy that home.” 

* a * 


Exclusive Right to Solicit 


The Armstrong-Roth-Cody Co., of Buf- 
falo, has secured the exclusive right to 
solicit accident-health insurance in the 
plant of the Gould Coupler Co., Buffalo. 
The Armstrong-Roth-Cody Co. repre- 
sents the Standard Accident and also 
has similar agreements with the Snow 
Steel Pump Co., Buffalo Gas Co. and 
Lackawanna Steel Co. Albert Dodge is 
manager of the accident department of 
the agency. 
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: SURETYSHIP 


By W. G. Curtis, Manager Bond Depertment, Aetna Life 
Insurance Company at Albany, N. Y. 


TTT ee 

As previously stated, the premium 
charge for bond being based entirely 
upon the service of the company in 
lending its name and credit, it can 
readily be appreciated that this collat- 
eral feature is an absolute necessity, 
for while the principal under such a 
bond may have been in good condition 
financially, when the bond was signed, 
and may have remained so for a con- 
siderable period thereafter, he may yet 
have become insolvent, and unable to 
satisfy the judgment by the time a 
decision has been rendered by the 
court. It is therefore, necessary for 
surety companies, to be even more 
careful than banks, when considering 
this class of applicant. 

As a rule, collateral security, in the 
shape of cash, or its equivalent in mar- 
ketable securities, is required on all 
bonds of this kind. 

War Contracts 

In the past two years, bonds in un- 
usually large amounts have been re- 
quired in connection with war con- 
tracts. Representatives of warring na- 
tions, placing orders in this country, 
were required to pay the manufactur- 
ers, upon delivery here, in designated 
perts, before goods left the country, 
and on their part, they demanded, a 
surety bond from the manufacturers 
or producers, providing that they would 
fulfill their contract. Orders placed in 
many instances, were for enormous 
quantities, and in a short while, the 
established concerns in many lines, had 
received orders for their entire output, 
and as a consequence, there has been 
continually coming into existence, new 
concerns, many with very moderate 
capital, and as all were required to give 
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Cash in Banks and Office.$ 112,014.10 
Mortgages, Stocks, Bonds 


Interest Due and Ac- 


Premiums in the Course 


Be ee 
Reserve for Unearned 
Reserve for Liability and 


Reserve for Other Than 
Reserve for Taxes, Com- 
ee ee 


C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President Compiled under the laws of the States of 
New York and Massachusetts and examined 


Financial Statement 
ASSETS 


and Investments .. 1,956,370.00 
crued December 3\lst, 
SOE so.avn aces ible en eames 20,891.05 
of Collection Under 

299,606.28 


Be DEE: cinevsictennen 
$2,388,881.43 


LIABILITIES 
500,000.00 


Premiums 778,018.66 


Compensation Claims . 458,953.00 
Liability and Compen- 
sation Claims ....... 75,804.09 
missions Due and All 
Other Liabilities 94,214.24 
481,891.44 


2,388,881.43 


and certified by the Banking and In- 
surance Department of the State of 
New Jersey as of December 31, 1916 
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surety bonds, a method had to be work- 
ed out, whereby, the surety companies 
could execute these bonds, protecting 
the foreign buyers, and at the same 
time keeping strictly within their proy- 
ince of suretyship. 

The foreign governments, had in this 
country, enormous deposits of gold, and 
a scheme was worked out whereby a 
large portion of the contract price to 
be paid by the buyer, was placed in 
escrow, With various banks, to be paid 
to the manufacturer in installments, 
upon ‘delivery of his wares. In this 
manner, insuring the manufacturer of 
payment, for his goods on the one 
hand, and on the other, the buyer was 
assured of receiving these goods, and 
should the manufacturer from any un- 
foreseen cause, be unable to carry out 
his contract, the surety, under a pro- 
vision of the contract, was subrogated 
to all his rights, and could proceed to 
supply the article through such chan- 
nels as were open, thus satisfying the 
buyer, and avoiding a loss under the 
bond, or the outlay of cash for the 
articles supplied, as the money held in 
escrow, was to take care of that 
feature. 

One instance of this sort, was in the 
case of the Colt Arms Company, which 
contracted to supply thirteen million 
dollars’ worth of wares, and a surety 
bond, in the sum of four million dollars 
was required and secured by placing 
four million dollars in gold, under the 
above or similar scheme, in thirteen 
banks in Hartford, Connecticut, which 
were designateau as the depositories. 


One Transaction Leads to Another 

In the business of corporate surety, 
like that of many others, one trans- 
action of business leads to another, 
which brings us to the bonds required 
by banks, which are designated, as in 
the foregoing case, to receive and hold 
certain funds, and in connection with 
funds on deposit by the State, in the 
various banks, which requires the banks 
ty ask for something that they are 
dealing in all the time, namely, a line 
ol credit, as the State and various 
other institutions, place large amounts 
or. deposit in the banks, and require 
as security, corporate surety bonds, and 
such bonds are issued to the bank, 
based upon @ consideration of the capl- 
tal and surplus or a consideration of 
capital, surplus and deposits. Generally 
speaking, the surety companies will 
extend to the bank, credit for twenty- 
five per cent., of the amount of its 
capital and surplus, or about five per 
cent. of the amount of capital, surplus 
and deposits, and whether the one or 
the other basis is used, it is to be 
borne in mind, that this percentage 
will be increased or decreased, as the 
bank may seem in other respects to 
be strong or weak. 


The Government 

Several of our local banks are at 
the present time carrying depositary 
bonds in excess of a million dollars— 
an idea of the number of surety bonds 
filed with the Federal Government can 
be obtained, when it is considered, that 
in the Treasury department alone, ac- 
cording to the last report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, 7,904 bonds 
have passed through that bureau dur- 
ing the year 1916. 

The Federal Government, endeavors 
to safeguard itself, by enforcing the 
rule, limiting the net liability of any 
company, on any one risk, to ten per 
cent., of the amount of capital and 
surplus of such company. Thirteen 
States now have laws to the same ef- 
fect, limiting the liability to ten per 
cent., of capital and surplus, on all 
bonds, whether running to the State, 
or to private parties. 


(To be Continued.) 
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COMMERCIAL’S PROGRESS 





Gains $600,000 in Business Over 1915 
—Total Assets Now $2,388,881— 
What Offices Wrote 
From a business of less than $30,000 
in 1910 to nearly $2,000,000 in 1916; 
from a trifle over $400,000 in total as- 
sets in 1910 to assets over two millions 
and a quarter in 1916—this, in 
summarizes the progress of the 

mercial Casualty. 

The total business done by the Co 
mercial in 1916 amounted to $1,813,3 
a gain of nearly $600,000 over 1915. 

At the end of 1915 the Commercial’s 
total assets were $1,625,313.22. At the 


brief, 
Com- 


m- 
"9 
io 


’ 


end of 1916 the total assets had in- 
creased to $2,388,881.43. 
The New York branch. office wrote 


about $600,000 in business, the Brooklyn 
office about $125,000, the Philadelphia 
office about $200,000, and Newark, the 
home city, together with adjacent ter- 
ritory, did $400,000. 





AMERICAN SURETY FIGURES 
' 

Resources of $10,088,309—Premium Re- 
ceipts $3,689,568, an Increase of 
$519,769 over 1915 
The American Surety Company of New 
York had an unusually good year in 
1916. The Company paid 3,004 claims, 
amounting to $628,794.84 during 1916. 
The net premium receipts amounted to 
$3,689,568.46; an increase of $519,769.40 
over 1915. Other items in its financial 
statement as of December 31, 1916, 

follow: 


Resources 

Real estate: 
Home office bldg. and land 

unencum’ed .$3,200,000.00 
N. Y. City water 

front, unen- 

cumbered 215,000.00 
Appraised value by N. Y. 

Insurance Dept. ........ 
Stocks and bonds, market 

MOD: cise arp ine< ae binds 
Special reserve fund in- 

EE: vc 0:0-5:a 0 c0w6an 
Mortgage and _ collateral 

loans, judgments and de- 

FO Eee eee 
Cash in banks and offices. 
Interest in excise reinsur- 


$3,415,000.00 
4,221,060.00 
250,000.00 


280,938.17 
1,156,504.58 


OO eee ee 77,023.88 
Premiums in course of col- 

MOON ....0.% $775,515.95 
Less amount 3 

months or more 

ee 291,019.12 484,496.83 
Accrued interest and rents 61,331.25 
Salvage recoverable ..... 


141,954.86 


$10,088,309.57 


Liabilities 
Capital stock ............ $5,000,000.00 
Surplus and_ undivided 
NE ae ae eg at Seria 1,584,744.37 


Special reserve .......... 
Reserve for unearned pre- 


250,000.00 


EN dsivcauiaceiiceees 2,267,458.08 
Reserye for contingent 

NO ais he se kapha ois 745,073.86 
Reserve for expenses and 

RS lg Ohh oe a a ala an 200,000.00 


17,890.06 
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$10,088,309.57 


APPOINT G. A. SALTSMAN 
George A. Saltsman has been appoint- 
ed agent of the General Accident at 
Harrisburg, Pa., for all lines except 
industrial, and has purchased the busi- 
ress there of Isaac Miller, formerly 
Harrisburg agent of the General. 


President Warfield’s Report 
(Continued from page 21) 


Disbursements 
Total expenses 
for acquisition, 
administration 
and taxes ... 3,348,852.16 
Income over expenses $3,695,727.24 
(Total taxes paid amounted to $304,- 
261.94, equivalent to more than 10 per 
cent. on the capital stock.) 
Paid out of the year’s earnings for 
current losses, viz.: 
Fidel. & surety $502,883.67 
CASGRRY .iicss 1,087,974.80 
1,590,858.47 
Liability adjust- 
ment expenses 
and legal fees 305,686.43 
Losses and loss 
expenses paid 
out of year’s 
earnings 1,896,544.90 
(Losses paid during the year out of 
reserves set aside in previous years, 
$1,018,809.46.) 
Income over expenses and losses, as 
SHOVE StAtCd ....cccscces $1,799,182.34 


Shareholders 

It should be interesting to you to know 
that we now have 1,348 shareholders, 
composed in the main of small inves- 
tors, 476 being women. During the year 
the number increased 134. The fact 
that this stock is so largely held by 
persons of limited means emphasizes 
the necessity of great care and conser- 
vetism in the management of the affairs 
of the Company. No man can be the 
head of an institution in which small 
investors are interested, and in the 
majority, without feeling the grave re 
sponsibilities resting upon him. 


We have been paying 16 per cent. 
dividends upon the stock since 1908, 
being 4 per cent., or $2 per share, 
quarterly, clear of taxes. The total 


amount paid to shareholders since 1895, 
when the Company began paying divi- 
dends, is $6,544,888. 

Foreign Business 

Steps were taken during the year 
to finally close our business in Ger- 
many, Austria and Hungary (having in 
19*5 retired from Russia). 

An experienced representative 
the home office is now in these coun- 
tries, looking after the final adjust- 
ment of accounts and the cancellation 
of outstanding risks. The Company 
carries ample reserves to meet contin- 
gencies that may arise in these settle- 
ments. 


from 


Agencies 

During 1916 much reconstruction in 
our agency field was necessary, and the 
result was that during reconstruction 
an increase was effected, both in the 
surety and in the casualty lines. 

The number of additional agents ap- 
pointed in 1916 was 526. This brings 
the soliciting force of the Company up 
to 6,420. With the agents and attorneys 
together our field force now amounts 
to 8,668, as against 8,036 at the end 
cf 1915. 


View of Mr. Richardson 
(Continued from page 21) 
by the defects of its own constitution. 
This condition of dependence on the 
State is the vital test of democratic in- 
stitutions. If the proletariat alone is 
to be dependent then we will have the 
Leviathan State, into whieh Germany 
more than any other country is rapidly 
turning. A new version of an old idea 
has taken the place of the frank oppor- 
tunism which in such States was the 
original reason for initiating national 
schemes of accident and sickness insur- 
ance. The workers are to be kept phys- 
ically fit so that they may not be lost 
to the effective military forces of the 
State. This is a modern adaptation of 
the feudal idea of vassalage, and, in- 
stead of being Socialism as many sup- 
pose, is a perversion of it, and much 
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Hoine Office: Macon, Georgia 


Surplus and Reserves over $1,400,000, 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 
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HOME OFFICE, 


Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 








Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus over all liabilities 


surance, Liability Insurance—Em »loyers, 
Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, 


Boiler Insurance; Fly Wheel Insurance. 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William Street 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 3, 1916 


Losses paid to June 30, 1916 ........ 


This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass In- 
Public, 
age ; Propert 
Physicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, 


yyy 


Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 


Teams (Personal Injury and Property 
Damage, Collision, Fire and Theft), 
orkmen’s Compensation—Steam 








HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 
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Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
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more dangerous because it is much 
more practical. The proletariat will 
need to fight with the strength of a 


million Samsons in order to escape from 
its toils. 
Discusses Social Democrats 

“One can detect in the attitude of 
socialistic thinkers like George Bernard 
Shaw a distrust of the politician's ap- 
plication of collectivist doctrine. It is 
one of Shaw’s theories, as it was the 
theory of Proudhon, that the State 
should be the employer and remunerate 
all of its citizens alike, whether scav- 
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erger or poet, banker or news-vender. 
This is only another way of stating the 
necessity for equal dependence on the 
State if socialistic theories are to be 
properly applied. 

“The world has never offered a more 
pitiable spectacle than that which is 
offered today by German workmen fight- 
ing for the privilege of being slaves. 
No doubt their leaders in the Social 
Democratic Party wish to keep the State 
inviolate in the hope that they may be 
able to turn it into the Commonwealth 
o* their dreams.” 
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67th Annual Statement of the 


tna Life Insurance Company 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
The fEtna Accident g Liability Co. The Automobile Insurance Co. 
F HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


Capital Stock $5,000,000 
Life, Accident, Health, Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


JANUARY 1, 1917 














ASSETS LIABILITIES 
a iowa Building.......-..:0.seeeeveeeeeereees $1,000,000.00 Reserve on Life, Endowment and Term Policies $95,777,611.00 
pO gg ee _ $45,029.28 Additional Reserve, not included above.......... 1,195,231.00 
Supply Department : ; Sa chincoeea emer 75,000.00 Premiums paid in advance, and other Liabilities 1,225,060.54 
- : 120,029.28 Unearned interest on Policy Loans................ 303,483.02 
Cash on hand and in banks. DasneeR SES TAVEO EES 9,964,175.90 
ie ae Meee hits 40,641,048.16 Taxes falling due in 1917........... eeteeennenecess 1,159,810.12 
Mortgages secured by Real Estate................. 58,780,820.63 Reserve for special class of Policies and Divi- 
ee errr rrr rr ee 618,260.00 dends to Policvholders payable in 1917.......... 3,463,015.80 
Loans secured by Policies of this ‘Company.. 11,840,925.79 L d Clai iti f d t td 11 i 
Interést due and accrued December 31, 1916... 2,663,206.99 nc an Mr ve — “or” “ big Lng ce ol73,921.23 
Due from Re-Insurance Companies and others.... 10,933.61 mearne remiums on Accident, Hea an 
Premiums in course of collection and deferred MD | evetnccaucswevscesddsesccsinsss 4,426,592.78 
ee ee arr re eee mies 2,912,596.91 Meoserve fer TLARBIMy CIA. ....60c0cccvccccccccess 3,588,565.71 
Amortized value of Bonds and Market Value; Ss 1 ‘ ; i 
December 31, 1916, of Stocks, over Book Value, ete oe ee = 18,985,333.30 
less Assets not admitted..............,csceeeeeuee 2,746,627.23 Biase eae 
TOTAL ASSETS eid deanmsieie sphace $131, 298,624.50 poy VARS & > 9: Grrr : $131,298,624.50 
Increase in Surplus to Policyholders................. $ 1,008,120.48 Payments for Taxes during 1916.................06- $896,123.60 
RIE TES rr eae ee 4,335,508.05 Paid Policyholders since organization in 1850......... 298,834,909.73 
NN EE COTTE TET ETO RT ET TTT 7,060,071.57 : . ane 
Increase in Life Insurance in force................... 59,586,557.59 New Life Insurance Issued in 1916..............+. . -$121,743,164.78 
Life Insurance Paid for in 1916 ($106,922,465.78) and in 
Process of Collection ($1,330,940.00)............... 108,253,405.78 
Payments to Policyholders during 1916............... $ 17,971,431.94 Life Insurance in Force, Jan. 1, 1917.................- 467,545,656.81 


Total Income in 1916, AStna Life Insurance Co. and Affiliated Companies $41,736,303.42 
10th Annual Statement: of 4th Annual Statement of 


The /Etna Accident & LiabilityCo. The Automobile Insurance Co. 


| 
HARTFORD, CONN. | OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Capital Stock $1,000,000 | Capital Stock $1,000,000 


JANUARY 1, 1917 JANUARY 1, 1917 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 1] ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks.. .$1,663,954.66 |} 
Pe and eae sithas pote: 3,023,758.34 | Premium Reserve ............... $2,146,089.07 || Cash on Hand and in Banks... $522,007.04 | Premium Reserve ............... $776,906.71 
ortgages secure y ea } 
NY Sire ee hs ec igs cna 1,589,050.00 | Losses in Process of Adjust- | Stocks and Bonds............... 1,395,905.00 Losses in Process of Adjust- 
Loans on Collateral.............. | a ee 869,354.95 || Mortgages Secured by Real ment 180,566.96 
Interest Due and Accrued De- sas dc en | EEE Sa 2cdGerentsisuscuinenedae Cee eRe eee opr se ereeadend tala 
Premiums in’ Couise’ of "Goi 77,766.79 | Commission Reserve on Pre- Loans on Collateral............. 396,750.00 | Taxes Falling Due in 1917.... 52,894.51 
i miums in Course of Collection 173,232.37 || Interest Due and Accrued De- 
Raimi. || cember 31, 1916............0000. 23,942.10 | All Other Liabilities............ 29,609.63 
cise Re-Insurance Association 45,269.03 | T@xe8 Falling Due in 1917...... 138,639.56 || Premiums in Course of Col- - 
Due from Re-Insurance Com- SE. N.iduviucckseagetaacecetyer 288,097.01 
panies on Paid Losses and ee wrev scenes SINIT |! Ceher ASNONS ....0.cccceccceceee. 8,253.42 | TOTAL ..........cceccccccceeeee $1,039,977.81 
Salvage Recoverable .......... 12,671.41 
Other Assets ..........s.ssseess 22,737.68 — || ~~ | Surplus to Policyholders........ 1,708,854.38 
GROSS ASSETS ............ .$7,910,718,82 | TOTAL ........-.:00seeeeseee, $3,457,560.05 | iim. 
Less Special Deposits and As- || 
sets not admitted by Insur- Surplus to Policyholders........ 4,297, 694.38 sets not admitted by Insur- 
ance Departments ............ 155,464.39 | ance Departments ............ seannan 
TOTAL ADMITTED AS || TOTAL ADMITTED AS- al 
PRE SESS ee re “97, 755,254.43 DEE binso vadedbeoentoueanel $7,755,254.43 | EEE . basvateaueteivadseeduenee $2,748,832.19 E.. -5.0.e'n:ccisbesinabiecweaee . . .§2,748,832.19 
Increase in Premium Income............... $1,658,062.60 Increase in Premium Income................. $728,236. 
Increase in Assets {ERROR Gini. a a ee ee 3,532,982.09 I IN IIS oo ene Gs a Catawewacaseawd 370,974.2 
Increase in Surplus to Policyholders......... 2,239,177.31 


Automobile Combination Policy Covering Liability, Fire, Theft, Transportation, Collision, Property Damage and Loss of 

Use. Liability and Property Damage for Teams and for Elevators. Plate Glass, Burglary, Flywheel, Sprinkler Leakage, 

Water Damage, Postal and Baggage, Combination Residence Insurance. General Fire Insurance. Marine Insurance. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 
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